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Eminent Visitors on the Veranda of the Commandant’s House 


THE GRADUATING EXERCISES AT WEST POINT, JUNE 11, 1902 


The graduating exercises at West Point this year also embraced the Centennial Celebration of the great military academy. President Roosevelt delivered 
an eloquent address recalling past services of graduates and urging emulation of their splendid example. General Porter and Secretary Root 
followed the President’s address with patriotic and laudatory speeches. In the evening a grand banquet was held in the Mess Hall 
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The house that tells the truth. 








Our big 1000-page catalogue tells the story. It quotes over 70,000 different articles 
and has over 17,000 plates and illustrations to help you understand just what the goods 
look like. This catalogue is free, but we ask you to send 15 cents to partly pay the 
postage, as the actual postage is 22 cents. Send 15 cents in either stamps or coin 
mentioning COLLIER’S WEEKLY and we will forward our complete catalogue, all 
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O MEASURE BEFORE THE PRESENT CONGRESS 
seemed to arouse more genuine or more general pubtic 
sympathy than the ‘Cuban relief bill.’’ It had the support 
‘of nearly all the newspapers, the Administration and the 
It was opposed by what seemed at 


_ leaders of both parties, 
But the ways of politics 


first only a small and selfish faction, 

‘are mysterious, and the lobbying of the beet sugar manufac- 
turers has been, apparently, more potent than public opinion 
inflamed by a generous purpose to round our benefactions to 
Cuba with the one concession necessary to start her fairly on 
her way as an independent State. Early in June it became 
apparent that the ‘‘anti-Administration’’ Senators, led by 
Senator Elkins of West Virginia, were preparing a scientific 
resistance to the bill. Their strength, instead of diminishing 
before the newspaper attacks, increased daily. Mr. Roose- 
velt sent a special message to Congress in whichyhe insisted 
with characteristic energy upon our obligations to Cuba. 
The message was appluuded everywhere. It was a political 
cavalry charge. It was exciting and picturesque, but ‘‘it 
was not war.’’ The anti-Administration forces did not 
stampede. At this writing it looks as if they had carried 
the day and that it will be impossible to pass the bill in a 
form advantageous to Cuba’s industrial prosperity. Mean- 
while, now that the acclamations for the new republic have 
died away, cheerless reports of the commercial conditions on 
the isiand are coming in. Lean days are before Cuba and 
the Cubans may ponder the comparative advantage of a 
bankrupt republic and a pauper dependency. If they find 
that, after all their trials, they have merely exchanged op- 
pression for starvation, they may thank Mr. Elkins of West 
Virginia and his friends. For our part, we may be duly 
grateful that the trifle of human rights has not been per- 
mitted to make a crevice in the tariff dike that protects the 
manufacture of sugar out of beets. 





NE OF THE MANY COMPLICATIONS OF THE 

strike of miners in the anthracite coal fields of Penn- 
sylvania is the estrangement of Senator Hanna-from some of 
his Wall Street friends. The presidents of the coal railways 
are disposed to blame him for the present mood of the union 
men. They say he went over the books of the companies 
and ratified their opinion that the mines could not be worked 
profitably if the wages demanded by the union were con- 
ceded, but when he talked with Mr. Mitchell, the president 
of the union, he encouraged him by saying that the com- 
panies could grant the demands ‘‘if they would only raise 
the price of hard coal to the public.’” Mr. Mitchell, who is 
not aman of guile, put this argument in writing and enabled 
the coal operators, for whom the public usually has very little 
sympathy, to score heavily in the newspaper discussion that 
followed. So Mr. Hanna and the gentleman who used to 
coutribute almost enthusiastically when he came around 
for help in his campaigns are ‘‘out,’’ and they are saying 
as unkind things about each other as the Populists ever said 


about either. 





HE STRIKE HAS INDIRECTLY CAUSED THE 

rapid denigration of New York. That supercilious 
village has enjoyed its joke on Pittsburg and Chicago these 
many years, but now New York is weeping for the humilia- 
tion of the soot on its nose and for the pain of the cinder 
in its-eye. There is a shortage of hard coal. The manu- 
facturers and railway companies are not loth to take advan- 
tage of a situation that permits them to sin and save money. 
Result, thousands of chimneys pouring out black clouds, the 
neighborhood of the elevated railways suffocated by the reek 
of the bituminous coal and the air throughout the island 
growing more dense and fuliginous daily. At present the 
metropolis is not as black as it is painted in the newspapers, 
nor has it even reached the stage to which prosperity, econ- 
omy and lax chimney inspection have brought Chicago and 
London. But it is making progress. The humidity that is 
so much a feature of the summer season here that New York 
people seem to be rather proud of it has been a willing ally 
of the nuisance. Once out of the chimney, the smoke stays 
and stains. 





SINCE 
between 


T-: 1S: SO -MANY- YEARS THE 

‘limited’? train was installed New York 
Chicago that most of us have wondered why the time was 
never cut down from the original twenty-four hours. The 
New York Central and Lake Shore companies could have 
put on trains long ago to cover the distance in twenty or 
even cighteen hours, A reason given for the failure to keep 


pace’ with the fastest Western roads, and eveu with a few 
‘ ? 


and 


FIRST ~ 


fast trains in England and France, is that the Pennsylvania 
company did not wish to reduce the time of their train and 
the New York Central feared to take the first step and so 
invite a rate war. Finally the difficulties were surmounted 
in some way unknown to the public, and now it is possible 
to leave New York in the middle of the afternoon and arrive 
in Chicago the next morning—time, twenty hours. This is 
not “‘flying,’’ even in the railway usage of the word, but 
is good time for a long haul, and it means a great deal in 
these days of breathless haste. 





N ANOTHER PART OF THIS PAPER THE SENATE 

leaders in the debate on the isthmian canal—Senator 
Hanna for Panama and Senator Morgan for Nicaragua— 
have set forth their arguments in a way that must make the 
situation so clear to the readers of CoLLIER’S WEEKLY that 
they will have no trouble in making up their minds—both 
ways. The strength of the Panama position is the unani- 
mous report of the commission appointed to investigate the 
routes. True, the commission at first favored the Nicaraguan 
route, but when the French stockholders of Panama offered 
to sell out for a sum far below the one originally proposed the 
commissioners voted to accept the offer. On the mere ques- 
tion of cost, the Panama route would seem to have the advan- 
tage. Also, there are voleanoes in Nicaragua capable of eject- 
ing no-one-knows-how-many cubic yards of lava and mud and 
spoiling the canal. But, on the other hand, there exists 
beyond question a deep-seated public feeling in favor of the 
Nicaragua route. The public has been ‘‘educated up’’ to 
Nicaragua by long years of discussion, and it has little 
knowledge of Panama except as a spot equally prolific of 
scandal and pestilence. The debate has given rise to a good 
deal of bad feeling, and charges of corruption have gained 
force because of the eagerness of the French shareholders to 
get rid of an undertaking that will be anathema in France for 
many years to come. But we hardly think the people who 
make the accusations really believe them. 





HE SUBMISSION OF THE BOERS WAS AS GRACE- 

ful as their friends in all parts of the world could wish. 
They lost in their surrender none of the respect they had 
gained by their unparalleled resistance. We may take with 
allowance for a natural feeling of relief the statements of the 
London papers that they joined in singing ‘‘God Save the 
King,’’ but we must believe they are glad the war is over 
and they are permitted to join their families again and take 
up the peaceful pursuits of life. Their leaders—De Wet, De 
la Rey and Steyn—gave them the wise counsel that was to 
be expected from these magnanimous heroes, advising them 
to accept the new conditions and work together for the pros- 
perity of the land. 
been too generous, has managed to spare from its rejoicings 
a few words of sympathy and respect for the beaten repub- 
licans, and the King has mildly expressed. his admiration for 
the valor of his late enemies. The peace in South Africa has 
brought peace also to the Liberal party, who are now reunited 
in the moderately happy frame of mind becoming a dull and 
orderly political faction. They are prepared to resist the 
attempt of the irreconcilable English in South Africa who 
propose a suspension of the Cape Constitution, The terms 
of the peace seem reasonable, but. the preposterous Dr. 
Jameson has beeu heard to protest. Fortunately, the public 
is not in a humor to listen to the advice of the group of 
financial and political adventurers who are mainly to blame 
for the huge load of debt under which the British taxpayer 


must labor for vears. 





HE REPORTS OF THE PHILIPPINE COURTS- 
martial are m the President’s hands. Awaiting action 
from the White House, General Jacob Smith has taken 


oeeasion to harangue his men on their own and his gal- 
lantty, persistence, toleration, generosity and other soldierly 
virtues which we would rather see practiced than read about. 
Possibly General Smith deserves all the praise he has received 
from his friends. He admits it. But, in the circumstances, 
we would all be pleased to note a touch of reserve about his 
pubhe appearances. The court-martial declared him not guilty. 


Very well; he is not guilty, But beyond that, in view of the 


~ evidence upon which this verdict was based, not even the de- 


fenders of General Smith would care to go. Small guerilla 
warfare continues in the Philippines, but Secretary Root tells 
his-friends that he has information which would warrant him 
in declaring that the war is over—at Jast. He-thinks an ay 

of from fifteen to twenty thousand men will be sufficient ¢ 


Even the English public, which has not; 


police the country. One thing certain is that commercial 


activity has been renewed at Manila. Prices are higher and 
so are wages—not an unmixed blessing to employers who 
complain that they are paying two or three times as much 
for labor now as they did under the Spanish régime. 

EST POINT, WHICH SUFFERS A MANY 


kicks with its ha’pence, had its hour of triumph the 


GOOD 





other day when the President and many distinguished sol- 
diers and public men went up the Hudson to join ii the 
The affably to 


in excruciating moment in which the 


centennial celebration, President spoke 
General Miles, after : 
crowd wondered what was going to happen; Cadet Titus, by 
whose example we frequently demonstrate the theory that an 
enlisted man can gain a commission, received a medal because 
he was first over the wall at Pekin; there were parades by 
day and dances by night; General Porter delivered an oration, 
and Mr, Roosevelt (in the circumstances, Colonel Roosevelt) 
inade a speech, The President adverted genially to the assist- 
ance given him by graduates of West Point during the war in 
Cuba. He also gave it as his notion that hereafter in warfare 
the unit will not be the regiment or the company, but the in- 
dividual, The soldier ‘‘must know how to shoot, how to shift 
for himself, how both to obey orders and accept responsibility’’ 
or ‘fyou had better have him out of the army.’’ In conclu- 
sion, he paid a fine tribute to the good qualities of the gradu- 
ates of West Point. No one who reads the history of this 
country will dissent from that. Congressmen are sometimes 
disposed, through forgetting the exuberant follies of youth, 
to deal harshly with West Point and talk of its cadets as if 
they were inmates of a workliouse. But the institution, in 
spite of the occasional silly scandals that are magnified into 
tragedies by zealous politicians, ranks among the best of mili- 
tary academies and, we believe, improves every year. It is 
only necessary to point to the records of the War Department, 
not to speak of thousands of acts of high-minded courage and 
devotion to duty which are never chronicled, to feel the debt 
of gratitude we owe to West Point and its graduates. 


FTER A TRIAL LASTING FOR MORE THAN THREE 

months, Musolino, the Italian bandit, was sentenced to im 
prisonment for life, the maximum penalty for homicide under 
the Italian law. And there is great sorrow in Italy in conse- 
quence, fur Musolino was undoubtedly the most popular man 
in the peninsula and, under a republican form of government, 
might have been elected to almost any office he hked. He 
certainly would have had the unai. aous support of the 
electorate of Naples if professional jealousy did not poison 
the love of that city of brigands for this great man. He 
began his desceut—or rise—in the world by quarrelling with 
the police, took to the highway and robbed and plundered for 
many years. He received credit from his countrymen for 
twenty-five murders. 
he befriended in the classical manner, but the long arm of the 
law finally brought him down, and he was tried and convicted 


He was protected by the poor, whom 


at Lucea, While the process was going on, no one preteuded 
to read about anything else, and the noses of all youthful 
Italy were flattened against the windows of shops where 
beautiful paintings of the hero were on sale. . In reality, 
his appearance was far from picturesque. He looked like an 
ordinary sneak-thief. 


R. MANSFIELD, THE WELL-KNOWN ACTOR, HAS 
delivered himself of the opinion that “the art of acting is 
diminishing every day and bids fair to disappear entireiy. 
The newspapers are largely responsible for this condition.’’ 
He further says a person to suceeed on the stage ‘‘should be 
possessed of good eyes, good teeth (mmus gold filling), a 
good figure, a good voice (cultivated by competent teachers), 
and a slight knowledge of the Frengh-language (sufficient to 
pronounce properly monsieur, mame, au revoir, monseig- 
neur, ete.). He should know 
stand up, and have the 1yapéets of being accustomed to good 
Con those who are not in his com 


ow to sit down and how to 
society.”’ Other actgrs, 
pany, do not agree wth Mr. Mansfield, They are perfectly 
conscious of worthy upholding the best traditions of the 
stage, and eaghSof them is sure that as long as Heaven 
spares In ue “‘art of actung’’ will not decay. Possibly 
the layers are taking themselves and their calling too 
They are not to blame for that. It is an old 
But should the rest of us grow solemn 


— of the stage. 
6ver an ‘art’? that depends chiefly upon the dentist, the 


seri y 


C hairdresser, the masseur,.the dancing-master and the 


teacher of *‘a slight knowledge of French’’? 
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THE ISTHMIAN CANAL QUESTION 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THE PANAMA ROUTE, By SENATOR M. A. HANNA, OF OHIO 


Panama the United States thought seriously of enter- 
ing the isthmian field and constructing a canal of its 
The one route open to us appeared to be that through 
This was the unoccupied route; the other had 
been taken possession of. Naturally, public attention in this 
country was fixed on the Nicaragua route. It was our proj- 
ect. We were all for Nicaragua. Political parties passed 
resolutions in its favor. I was among those who wanted a 
canal on that line. We sent three commissions tu investi- 
gate it, aud each one reported in favor of making a larger 
canal than had hitherto been planned. It was a very fortu- 
nate thing that we did not build a canal on any of those plans. 
It would have been too small, It could not have accommo- 
dated the great ships of the present nor the greater ships of 
the future. 

But now, through the fiuancial failure of the Freneh cor- 
poration, we have a chance to buy its property and to take 
that line ourselves. All that we want is the best route. It 
is a practical question. In reaching our conclusion we should 
not be controlled by sentiment nor by prejudice. Not every 
one is able to investigate this great problem for himself. It 
is one of those questions which we must refer to experts. If 
we have a great building to erect or a line of railroad to con- 
struct, we call in architects and engineeiz. We rely upon 
their technical knowledge. In this still more difficult and 
complicated canal venture we have pursued the same method. 
We created a commission of eminent engineers and business 
men. They studied the problem patiently and exhaustively 
for two years. Tbey spent a million of money in their work, 
employing many men to make surveys, borings and sound- 
ings. This commission has unanimously reported in favor 
of the Panama route. 

This is not all, When 


A FTER DE LESSEPS had begun the udewater canal at 


own. 
Nicaragua. 


the Old Panama Canal Company 
failed, public-spirited men in France organized a new com- 
pany to carry on the work. They raised some money. But 
before going ahead they wished to be absolutely sure of their 
ground from the engineering standpoint. So they called to 
their assistance a board of fifteen of the most eminent en- 
gineers and specialists in the world—men from all the lead- 
ing countries, men who stood at the very top of their pro- 
fession. This international board made its investigations, 
presented its report, and declared tiat the project was feasi- 
ble and sound within the limits of reasonable cost. That 
verification of the enterprise has since been verified by our 
own commission, unanimously. It does not seem to me that 
we need any further evidence. It does not seem that any 
individual judgment, whether of layman, or Senator, or edi- 
tor, can be set up against this most distinguished and au- 
thoritative expert judgment. I sympathize with all those 
who, laboring in other days for an isthmian canal, had but 
one star 10 guide them—Nicaragua. To pass it by now must 
to them seem like giving up an old friend.’ But we are not 
building a canal as a matter of sentiment. 

We want the best route, no matter what its name. What 
‘is the best route? The one that will permit the passage of 


THE ARGUMENT FOR NICARAGUA AND THE VALLEY OF THE SAN 
By SENATOR JOHN T. MORGAN, OF. ALABAMA 


my mind in the form of the following six proposi- 
tions: 

1. We have reached the point where investigation is com- 
plete, and our knowledge is as conclusive as we could hope 
to make it by another half-century of delay. 

2. The question now to be decided is choice of one of two 
routes for a canal—at Panama or through the valley of the 
San Juan River and Lake Nicaragua. 

3. The controlling factor in making this choice is the 
assursnee of success in constructing a canal that will be 
permanently useful for commerce, and for the needs of the 
government and its policies, and for the benefit of the people 
of the United States. 

4, The cost of constructing such a canal cannot. be rea- 
sonably compared with the real value of the results, and the 
choice should not be controlled or affected by the immediate 
cost of construction, A difference of $6,000,000 in the actual 
or supposed cost of construction is uot a real factor in the 
selection of a route that will give the people of the United 
S.ates the most assurance of success mm an istlmian watet- 
way, the greatest usefulness to the people and the govern- 
nent it their domestic and foreign relations and their mili- 
tary and civil policies. 

5. The assured certainty of suecess in the construction of 
a permanent canal is, of necessity, the basic or foundation 
fact upon which Congress must act. Considered simply as 
an engineering proposition there is not a shadow of a doubt 
as to the practicability of a ship canal via the San Juan River 
and Lake Nicaragua. It is certain, beyond a reasonable doubt, 
that its cost is as nearly within the limits of exact estimates 
as any great public work that was ever undertaken, As to 
this fact there is no difference of opmion among the great 
number of engmeers who have surveyed that route, or the 
boards and commissions that have studied and reported upon 
it. It is upon this ascertained and settled Lasis ef certainty 
that I rest my judgment, T have been compelled to aecept 
the Nicaragua roufe as the true and safe route, and when | 
compare it with the many and dangerous uncertainties of the 

-anama route, my judgment will not permit me to cast aside 
this certainty of success for the possible saving of $6,000,000 
in the first cost. That would be imitation of the dog in the 
fable who dropped the bone from his mouth to seize its re- 
flected image in the water he was crossing. 

6. If the dam at Bohio, on the Panama toute, were to fail 
for any cause, the only hope of a canal at that point would 
perish, never to be restored. All engineers admit this fact. 
A dam at Bohio is the only possible site for such a structure 

‘across the Chagres River. ‘There are many sites for similar 
dams across the San Juan River. - The failure at one site 
would only mean the loss of that dam, which would be re- 
placed at a superior location, At Bohio the risks are ten to 
one; and the boldest gambler in futures would not risk 
£80,000,000 when, if he were successful, his profits could not 


T° ISTHMIAN CANAL PROBLEM presents itself to 


vessels from ocean to ocean in the shortest possible time, at 
the smallest possible risk, and also on the most economical 
lines. These are the conditions which will bring success. 
Other things being equal, the shortest canal will be the best 
eanal. As te length, the Panama line is- 49 miles long, the 
Nicaragua 183. To make the longer canal preferable to the 
shorter one it must possess great and unmistakable advantages 
in physical conditions apart from the length. But precisely 
the contrary is true. Leaving out the very important ques- 
tion of length, the Panama line is superior to the other. It 

















SENATOR M. A. HANNA 
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has fewer locks, fewer curves and curves of larger radius, 
better water supply, no dangerous navigation, absence of 
winds and storms, no voleanoes, 

In building a canal cost is not the greatest consideration, 
We want the best canal—the canal which when finished will 
be the most practicable and safe for ships and their cargoes, 
most secure in immunity from, injury or destruction by the 
elements. For the canal which is superior in these respects 
we could afford to pay a great deal more money than for one 
which is inferior. Fortunately, it is the best canal which will 
cost the least. According to the estimates of the engineers, 
the first cost of the short line will be $5,000,000 less than 
that of the long one. Then the cost of maintenance of the 
short line would be $1,300,000 a year less than the cost of 


exceed $6,000,000. We are asked to stake altogether too 
much upon the dam at Bohio. 

There are other uncertainties along the Panama route. 
The Culebra cut is a question of doubt, with its landslides 
and creeping clays, and its indurated clay that melts in water, 
There is doubt as to whether a dam at Alhajeula is necessary 
to control the floods in the Chagres, and to supply the canal 
with water impounded there in reserve for the dry season. 
Whether the Chagres will repeat the floods of 1879, and 
whether in such an event it ean be shut out from the canal, 

















SENATOR JOHN T. MORGAN 


is a matter of doubt. Whether any dam can stand such ior- 
rential tioods and escape the fate of Johnstown and Austin 
are questions that only the Chagres River will settle in the 
course of time. A safe harbor at Colon, and the safe passage 


‘ of ships through a submerged channel three and one-half miles 


long, when the wind rises and the tide is at ebb, are matters 
of doubt. The abandoned anchors in the bay of Colon, left 
there by vessels that could not wait long enough to get them 
aboard when northers drove heavy seas into the shallow bay, 
ure mute witnesses to the reasons for such doubts. 

All these. doubts and many others that relate to the cost of 
maintenance and the time of transit of ships from our Atlantic 


inaintainme the other one. Capitalize this difference at yov- 
ernment rates of interest and it will be seen that the Nica- 
ragua line would cost $70,000,000 more than the Panama. 
Nor does this represent the whole of the difference in cost. 
Along the Panama route so much work has been done that 
the engineers are able to figure with contidence what will he 
the expense of the remainder, Everything is open and known. 
On the Nicaragua line there is a wilderness to pierce. But 
little is known as to the diffieulties which may be eneoun- 
tered, and the ultimate cost may vastly exceed the estimates. 
The engineers know they can complete the Panama work 


within the estimates; they hope to be able to do so at 
Nicaragua. 
If the latter offered the best canal when finished I would 


not stop at the cost. But it does not. Its great iengih, its 
crookedness, its sharp curves in following the narrow, tor- 
tuous bed of the San Juan River, the high winds blowing all 
the time through that valley make it certain that the canal by 
this line would be a difficult one for ships to pass through. 
It is true that the distance from San Francisco to New York 
is a little less via Nicaragua than via Panama. This is the 
one advantage which any one has been able rationally to 
claim for the former route. But all the advantage there is 
in that is completely wiped out by the loss of time in getting 
through the long aud crooked canal. 

I caused inquiries to be made of eighty-three practical ves- 
sel men—owners, captains, mates, and other officers of both 
steam and sailing ships on the ocean, many of them men of 
practical experience in the Suez, Kiel and Manchester ship 
canals. The data as to the physical conditions surrounding 
the two proposed canals were fairly placed before these prac- 
tical men, They replied unanimously, that at equal tolls they 
would use the Panama canal in preference to the Nicaragua. 
They unanimously replied they would not attempt to go 
through the long and crooked canal without tugs to assist 
them. The 450 miles’ greater distance from New York to 
San Francisco was pointed out to them, and they were asked 
to take this and the other conditions into consideration and 
say which route they would prefer in making a voyage. 
Their answer is unanimously in favor of Panama. 

One very serious factor must be taken into account, and 
that is the stability of the canal. Earthquakes may occur 
along both lines, though the earthquake risk is not a great 
one in either case. A canal is in the earth, like a ditch; it 
is not a high building. Earthquakes are more frequent and 
more intense at Nicaragua than at Panama, so far as that is 
concerned. But the voleano danger is actual, and must be 
reckoned with. There are plenty of volcanoes along the 
Nicaragua woute; there is no volcano within 180 miles of 
the Panama line. There are volcanoes in Lakes Nicaragua 
and Managua, which will feed the Nicaragua Canal. A 
change of the level of those lakes due to voleanic disturb- 
ances might wreck the whole enterprise. 

Taking everything into consideration from a practical 
standpoint, to my mind there is not a shadow of doubt as 
to which route we should choose. 
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to our Pacifie ports are resolved in the opinions of a great num- 
ber of engineers against the Panama route. These doubts can- 
not be removed nor compensated for by any sum of money 
saved in the estimates for a canal. specially is the sum of 
$5,630,704 insignificant when compared with these uncer- 
tainties. The United States cannot afford to take such large 
risks for a supposititious gain of so small! a sum. 

The health of the Panama route cannot be classed with the 
matters of doubt. It is a fixed condition that is in constant 
warfare with human life. It depends upon natural conditions 
that are beyond remedy, and as a fatal impediment to a sue- 
cessful gateway for the world it is beyond doubt. It has been 
suggested that when the natural causes are removed Panama 
“an be made as immune from yellow fever as Havana and 
Santiago de Cuba appear to be.” But the causes are immova- 
ble. The tides at the coast of Cuba rise to the height of from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, and leave very small margins of 
sea-bottom when they ebb.. But at Panama the tides rise 
eighteen to twenty-one feet, and when they go out they leave 
a naked and vast inclined plane of many square miles, cov- 
ered with mud and ooze and sea-slime, in which shellfish and 
sea animals abound, to die and decay under a hot sun. The 
average width of this exposed area around the Bay and Gulf 
of Panama is not less than two miles, and the poisoned air 
infects all the coasts. The true history of the death-rate at 
Panama was never written., It has been*suppressed. But 
we know that for centuries plague has existed there, claim- 
ing its victims by the thousands. Yellow fever is indigenous 
at Panama and always must.be. Along the Nicaragua line no 
such conditions obtain, It is a salubrious and healthful coun- 
try. Our own commission has reported most emphatically 
upon this point. The myriads of people of coming genera- 
tions that will pass through a canal piercing the American 
isthmus will have the right to reproach us if we choose for 
them a route on which pestilence lurks by the wayside, in- 
stead of a route that nature has made free from such dangers. 

Among the many and controlling advantages whieh the 
Nicaragua route possesses over the Panama route «iz the 
shorter coast line which the former gives us. Official figures 
prepared by the Navy Department show that if the Oregon on 
the occasion of her memorable vo yage from San Franeisco to Key 
West had been able to use the Panama Canal she would have 
been saved forty-nine days’ time; but if she had been able to 
use the Nicaragua Canal she would lave saved fifty-one days’ 
time. The difference in cost of coal burned on the two routes 
would have been $950 in favor of Nicaragua on that one 'voy- 
age. Multiply this by the voyages of all the ships of the fu- 
ture, naval and commercial, and we get a faint idea of “the su- 
periority of ‘the Nicaragua route over the Panama route. Add 
to this the tremendous fact that on account of the calms in the 
Gulf of Panama sailing ships cannot use that waterway. at all, 
while Nicaragua is favorable. to their quick and easy passage 
ffom ocean to ocean, and it seems to me there is left no room 
for doubt as to which route we should eventually select. 
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“ HAT HAS to-morrow in 
reserve for us? A flow 
of lava, a rain of pumice- 


stone, jets of asphyxiating gas ; what 
submerging cataclysm, or will there 
be simply an inundation of mud? 
There is a great secret, and when it 
is known many men will be unable 
to. bear it.’”-—Kditorial from ‘‘La 
Colonie”? of May 7, 1902; the ‘last 
paper published in St. Pierre. 

The editor of ‘‘La Colonie’? wrote 
the foregoing portentous words two 
days before the great explosion, and 
they were probably the last copy 
hung upon the hook. They ap- 
peared in the columns of the last 
paper that was ever published in 
St. Pierre and, were _ preserved 
through the energy of Father Mc- 
Grail, the chaplain of the Dizie, 
who, by scouring the shops of Fort 
de France, secured a file of the 
paper for a week prior to the ca- 
tastrophe, which constitutes one of 
the most precious results of the 
expedition. 

For a week the editor had been 
tilling his columns with words of 
hope and cheer while ominous ashes 
were darkening his sanctum win- 
dow and the detonations within the 
bowels of Pelée were frenzying 
the population. Through those pre- 
ceding days of general fear these 
Cire were the only words of despair in 

_ Robert T. Hill his paper, and must ,have been 

written as the stimulus of hope de- 

serted him and as he, at last, saw the finger of fate through 

the sombre surroundings. The following day, there were 

thirty thousand who were unable to bear the great Secret 
which was made known to them only by its great power. 

To-day, the great question still is, What was the secret 
force that so quickly destroyed the people of St. Pierre, 
consumed ‘their houses by fire and then by reappearance ‘so 
annihilated the city that ir a few weeks the tropical vegeta- 
tion, already springing up over its levelled ruins, ‘will so hide 
them that the passing observer will not be able to locate its 
site? The destruction of St. Pierre was by forces never 
before recorded in the annals of volcanic disaster, and the 
scientific members of the Dixie expedition, who studied the 
phenomena, were confronted by conditions which they never 
anticipated and which will require months fully to explain. 

Closely after the first news of the disaster reports were sent 
describing cataclysmic phenomena of many kinds as having ac- 
companied the voleanic outbursts of Pelee and St. Vincent. It 
was announced that the entire upper half of Mont Pelee had 
been destroyed; that the coast had sunken to great depths; 
that the coast line had been changed; that the earth had 
quaked; that great fissures had rent the earth, opening new 
and tertible chasms; and that lightning of tremendous effect 
had accompanied the eruption, especialiy in St. Vincent, 
where it was alleged that over fifteen hundred people had 
been. killed: by it. 

Yet, the isle of Martinique to-day shows no serious 
change, except immediately around the thin rim of the old 
crater of Pelée, where some of the small projecting peaks, 
like those of Morne la Croix, have tumbled in, lowering 
by this process the s' mmit only some sixty metres (two hun- 
dred feet). Every hill, valley, scarp, precipice or other sur 
face feature of the relief as laid down upon the map of 1823 
is distinetly recognizable. The only changes are merely the 
superticial destruction of vegetation and the veneering of :a 
sma]! triangular area with a thin layer of ashes and mud, so 
that, it-is converted from a green carpet of cane aud woodlaud 
to a barren, desert mountain landscape like that of Arizona, 
Nineteen-twentieths of the area of Martinique is as green aud 
beautiful to-day as ever. 

Yet something terrible had happened, as attested by the 
thirty thousand dead and the terror of the hundred and fifty 
thousand survivors, This Secret, which destroyed bright and 
cheerful St. Pierre, and changed it into that ghostly, horrid 
ruin, will haunt me until my dying day. What was it? 

It.was not a flow of lava that the morrow had in reserve. 
Pelée has not sent forth flowing streams of molten rock for 
many thousand years. It is true that in the foundations of 
Martinique as seen around Fort de France there are ancient 
masses of lava* which. may have once flown upon the sur- 
face, but these have been covered by thousands of feet of 
ashes (lapilli) and mud flows such as Pelee spits forth at long 
intervals of time. 

Neither was it a rain of stone that overwhelmed the help- 
less people. There was for a few moments a fall of light 
pumice-stone, but these stones did not finish their hurtling 
tlight.or reach the earth until all the souls had joined their 
Maker. There is no record of this material in Martinique as 
having injured any person or thing. It was shot into the air 
with great velocity and did not reach the city until most of 
its inhabitants were dead. Furthermore, owing to its cellular 
structure, although heated when ejected, it probably cooled 
quickly in the air, while its specific gravity was so light it is 








* Hornblende and Hyperthene andesite, as determined by Mr. 
J.S. Diller from the writer’s recent collections. 





doubtful if pieces of the size which fell would have injured 
any one struck by them. 

Over the ash-covered surface of the area of destruction 
from Précheur to Carbet, except in the immediate city where 
their presence is obscured by the débris of the houses, one 
finds everywhere a cement-like covering of ashes which is 
dotted here and there by small stone of pumice which fell 
upon the surface. In some cases near the Riviére Blanche 
there are great bowlders of this material which. were brought 
down by the surging waters in the days of strenuous over- 
flow. ‘ 

Neither was it an “‘inundation of mud’’ that destroyed St. 
Pierre. Rivers of mud there were, and he who looks over 
the vast plain of Consolation back of St. Pierre and the 
former plain of the River Blanche—but a month ago sap- 
phired fields of cane—now sees only great slopes of mud. 

Neither was there an earthquake of sufficient force to 
cause the death and desolation of St. Pierre. There were 
tremors, it is true, which snapped the ocean cables like 
fiddle-strings, but these were so slight that they were hardly 
felt upon the land, except where recorded upon the sensitive 
instruments in the observatory of the Lycée, and, as written 


by the dead observer, ‘‘being horizontal they were not felt by . 


persons.’’ Furthermore, there is no evidence throughout the 
island of a stone or stick having been shaken from its place 
by earthquakes, 

The submerging cataclysm with its Secret, which thirty 
thousand people were unable to bear, is one the like of which 
has never before been recorded in the annals of disasters re- 
sulting from nature’s stupendous forces. I cannot here sub- 
mit detail evidence as recorded in my notebooks with dates and 
names of witnesses, but shall endeavor to interpret what hap- 
pened as I concluded from all testimony, including narratives 
of human survivors and eye-witnesses of the catastrophe, the 
silent evidence of the ruin and wreckage, and my personal ob- 
servation of the several subsequent great eruptions, 

Two great and distinct kinds of phenomena probably took 
place on that eventful morning of May 8, one within and the 
other without the crater. As a whole, they may be compared 
to those which accompany the firing of a projectile from a 
great gun involving (1) the explosion of one kind of gas, 
creating a propelling foree which may be compared to a gun 
within the crater, and (2) the travelling through the air of a 
deadly projectile (a cloud of hot steam, gas and smoke) which 
may or may not itself have been explosive. 

1. Within the crater there was a terrific explosion, pre- 
sumably from the meeting of water und the molten rock 
matter. 

2. This explosion projected out of the mouth of the crater 
a dense cloud of ash (lapill:), steam and heavy gases. 

3. Following the cloud was the vertical flash from the crater 
itself, presumably the flame of combustible hydrogen within 
the crater. 

4, Sueceeding the flame was the noise of the detonation, 
which, although originating instantaneously with the flame 
and puff, owing to the slowness with which sound travels, 
was not evident to outsiders until the preceding phenomena 
had ‘been observed. 

The great gun having fired its projectile, let us consider 
what subsequently happened to the latter: 

1. The foree of elevation being soon overcome, the cloud 
mushroomed, first making a dense, round, boiling head, 
which has been variously compared to a cauliflower, a 
human brain with its convolutions, and the spreading 
foliage of a palm tree. 

2. The material in the clouds was heavier than the atmos- 
phere—at least in the case of the cloud erupted from the 
lower vent—and hence, after losing the vertical direction of 
projection, it sank downward toward the surface of the earth 
through gravity and was propelled southwestward by the 
strong trade-winds. 

5. After reaching the external air, and a short distance 
from the crater, lightning-like flame and explosions took 
place in the cloud. 

4. This generated still greater leat in the already hot 
cloud and fired the buildings in its path. 

5. The ignition was of an explosive nature which caused 
a terrific air movement that travelled rapidly in all directions 
from the seat of explosion. ‘ 

6. After the propulsion of the air outward by the explosion 
Ahere followed a return movement of the air from the inrush 
to fill the vacuum which had been created, 

7. The ignition in the cloud may have been the combina- 
tion of some heavy gas with atmospheric oxygen, and this 
exhausted the latter from the atmosphere so that there was 
nothing to breathe. 

8. The cloud of ash, steam and gas was hot when it left 
the voleano—sufficiently so to injure people who were not 
necessarily within the radius of the explosion. . 

On that morning there were three of these double-natured 
eruptions in rapid suecession, The. first, which came from 
the summit of the mountain, was a vast column of black 
ashes mingled with steam, which ascended ‘and sprend,,out 
like a great palm tree—as stated by Father Altaroche, who 
witnessed it from a commanding view at the village of Mont 
Vert, five miles due south of Pelée peak: A few moments 
later another great puff of similar material arose from the 
lower crater of the western slope of Mont Pelée, nearly 
fifteen hundred feet below the summit. These great smoke 
clouds were at first propelled upward into the outer air by 
the initial explosion within the mountain, the light of which 
was not seen nor the noise heard until the puffs had come 
out of the vents. Then followed great jets of flame from 
the mouth of the crater like the flash of a great gun. Some 


seconds after this the stupéndous booming of the detonations 
rexehed the ears of those who had observed the cloud of 
smoke and seen the flash of light. Had this been all, the 
people of St. Pierre would have been alive to-day but, be- 
sides the explosion within the mountain, the evidence 
strongly points to another one in the air, and the nature of 
this is the Secret of the submerging cataclysm which the 
people of St. Pierre were unable to bear, 

Contrary to those laws of nature which would have been 
followed had the clouds been composed only of hot steam and 
lapilli, the great cloud from the lower crater, instead of rising, 
descended and closely hugged the contour of the land as it 
rolled away in © -cath of west direction toward the sea and 
over the fated city. What was the Secret of that descending 
heated cloud which caused it to fall instead of rise? 

Let us digress for a moment to look again at the summit 
cloud. Some seconds after it had left the crater, and long 
after the upward shoot of flames within the crater had died, 
great jagged streaks of fire were observed shooting back and 
forth, upward and downward, here and there through all 
parts of the black cloud. Lightning-like in their effect, yet 
unlightning-like in color and action, aud unaccompanied by 
thunder. There was apparently something born in that 
cloud after meeting the outer air which, notwithstanding 
its superheated condition within the crater, did not ignite 
until it left it, That something was the Secret of Pelée. 

These lower clouds of lapilli were not only hot and heavy, 
but after they had reached the outer air and become well 
mixed with it another terrible phenomenon occurred. This 
floated on southwest in the direction of the trade-wi) ds toward 
the fated city, and, when almost upon it, several seconds after 
having emerged from the vent, it ignited and exploded, and at 
that moment, within the radius of its action, all nature cried: 

‘Death has struck, and nature, quaking, 
All creation is awaking, 
To its judgment answer making.” 
While we who were spared from participation in such a catas- 
trophe might. well:say, ‘‘Deliver me, O Lord, from that eternal 
wrath on that awful day when the heavens and earth shall be 


shaken and thou shalt come to judge the world by fire.’’ 


There was no thunderous noise nor detonation, but with 
terrific force sheets of flame ignited within this cloud and, 
as seen by Father Altaroche, travelled from north to south 
over the city with lightning quickness, setting fire to it. 
Merely a blinding flash of fire within the cloud, and in a 
moment the whole of the great fireproof city built of stone, 
with roofs of iron and tile, was om fire. ° 

That something in that awful cloud, which had fallen in- 
stead of risen and had exploded over the northern end of the 
city—the terrible Secret-—was probably an invisible gas fired 
from the crater that united with another in the air, 

All the phenomena of the catastrophe tell us that the latter 
of these gases could only have been the oxygen of the air. 
The nature of the other gas (if there was one) which was 
belched from the crater and contained within the dark cloud 
of lapilli that rolled down from Le Tang Sec was a heavy gas 
the composition of which is still unknown, It was a gas 
which would not ignite within the oxygenless crater even 
under the intense heat there present, but which exploded 
with fatal foree upon mixing with the oxygen of the cool air 
a mile from the crater. : 

The first explosion within the crater was more than a steam 
puff. The upward-shooting flame which followed it was most 
probably hydrogen gas, accompanied by the sodium colors 
derived from sea waters. 

The Secret of Pelée, according to our present working 
hypothesis, now resolves itself into a question cf the deter- 
mination of the gases. Of these there were probably at least 
two kinds, if not more. The great volume of water, the meet- 
ing of which with the hot magma of rock is the fundamental 
cause of voleanic explosions within the crater, was probably 
resolved into oxygen and hydrogen, and the latter burred 
after the projectile cloud had shot forth. 

But what of the gas in the projectile cloud which did not 
burn within the fiery crater, but shot forth into the air, com- 
bined with the oxygen of the air? It is well known that 
some volcanoes emit carbou monoxide, which, has an affinity 
for free. oxygen of the air, but this is a lighter gas than air 
and would not have tloated downward. Again, there is the 
wholly explosive ‘marsh gas (CH4), and this Professor 
Landes .of the St. Pierre College reported he had detected in 
the mud of the Riviere Blanche several days before the great 
Secret enveloped him: but this gas is also lighter than air. 

Then there are chlorine and sodium compounds, and com- 
binations of gases of many kinds which theoretically may 
have been the cause for the aerial explosion. But why 
theorize while final data are wanting? ; 

At present we have in view but one other explosive gas 
which might have caused this damage, sulphurated, hydrogen 
(H23). This gas has a specifie gravity of 17, which is much 
heavier than that of air (14.5), and is the only one of the 
gases mentioned which .could have floated downward upon 
the city. There is much evidence to this effect.’ 

Should Science, with data in hand, write an epitaph over 
St. Pierre, it would be a cryptogram as follows: 


But there are alternative hypotheses concerning the nature 
of the Secret, and one of these is that the destruction came 
from a blast of intensely hot steam and.cinders. The data 
thus far collected tend strongly to uphold the gas explosion 
theory. Yet the evidence must all be in before the final 
verdict can be given. 
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Watching the Departure of the ‘‘Dixie’’ 
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TRANS-MISSOURI AND TRANS-VAAL_ 


By EMERSON HOUGH, Author of “The Story of the Cowboy” 


Africa, is builded the tomb of a man whose dream 

was of a map already red, the shibboleth of whose 
ambition was ‘*From the Cape to Cairo.’’ He was careless of 
methods, reckless of ‘consequences, bent only upon results. 

The results were visible in the great city of London this 
past week or so. The people of the street engaged in satur- 
nalia somewhat similar to those witnessed on ‘‘Mafeking 
Day.’’ There was less enthusiasm, perhaps even a shade 
less drunkenness than marked the day of one of the victories 
which led up to what is now called the triumph of England’s 
arms in Africa. Down in far-off Africa a scattered, tattered, 
sunbrowned, worn and weary little remnant of what can scarce 
be called an army is disbanding, going back to farms made des- 
olate, to firesides which, when re-established, will show many 
faces missing. The soldiers of both sides are fraternizing amia- 
bly, so say the self-satisfied Euglish reports of the peace pro- 
ceedings. Poor fellows, they knew it was fate on one side and 
folly on the other; so why not fraternize? 

As to the Boer war itself, there comes to any Western man 
the thought that these Boers in many ways resemble the free 
men of Western America in the days when we had a West. 
They are outdoor men, riding men, hunters, lovers of the 
clean air. Above all, they love their personal and individual 
liberty, just as did our own rude early pioneers. Our West- 
ernefs moved out across the Missouri. The Boers moved out 
across the Vaal. They moved again and again, indeed, not as 
individuals, but as a people, trying to get away from the 
smoke of other people’s fires, the sound of other men’s 
wheels. They were dwellers next to the earth, just as were 
our own pioneers; hardy, yet peace-loving, masterful, but not 
concerning themselves greatly as to other people’s business. 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE TWO 
COUNTRIES 

Reviewing, in the light of the recent past, something of 
the conduct of this war in so far as it was connected with 
this country, there are many ways in which one may find 
parallels between the Trans-Vaal and the Trans-Missouri, 
many ways of which Cecil Rhodes never dreamed when he 
had his first easy vision of a.map all red and of a transcon- 
tinental railway running from south to north. He did not 
perceive, perhaps, that the way between these two conti- 
nental extremes ran to the southward, through some cen- 
turies of time, and was to go by way of that Trans-Missouri 
which might have been so much better governed, but never 
was. In other words, no one, not even the so-called Colossus 
—who was no more a Colossus than many another good busi- 
ness man born without a conscience under this, that or the 
other flag—foresaw that the Trans-Missouri would be called 
upon to furnish certain munitions of war for the subjugation 
of the Trans-Vaal. Yet observers tell us that without the 
Western mule and the Western horse, shipped by thousands 
into the African burial-ground, the Boers would have made 
life still more a burden to their conquerors, and indeed might 
have done to England what the Thirteen Colonies did to. her 
at a certain time of painful memory—a time which, in these 
days of cordial intents and strict neutralities, we ought to call 
to mind only with emotions of a national regret and repent- 
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ance! 
There have been investigations of these relations between 
the Trans-Missouri and the Trans-Vaal. The State Depart- 


ment has decided that there has not been any such violation 
of neutrality. For the sake of unity, the Department of Jus- 
tice, through the Attorney-General of the United States, also 
decides that there has been no such violation. The President 
on June 5 transmitted to the House of Representatives the re- 
port of Colonel Crowder, special commissioner to investigate 
the charges of Governor Heard of Louisiana that the neutral- 
ity laws were being violated at Port Chalmette. The Crowder 
report furnishes facts upon which our government decides that 
arms were not being shipped from Port Chalmette and that 
there was no recruiting done by English officers. In short, 
the matter was settled upon other than sentimental grounds. 
Had the Boer republic had any ships upon the high seas, and 
had these ships seized these munitions of war in transit, we 
could not have objected because we got our money in advance 
and did not sell subject to delivery in South Africa. The 
United States has never recognized the Boers as belligerents. 

ESTABLISHING HORSE MARKETS A MATTER OF 

BUSINESS ONLY 

The United States, therefore, did not and will not forbid 
English officers establishing horse markets in this country. 
To the contrary, we shall ever encourage these English 
officers in buying our Western horses and mules so long as 
their cash holds out, and so long as they are willing to accept 
delivery at Kansas City and not India or South Africa. This, 
then, is the way from Cairo to Cape, the way in which the 
Trans-Missouri is interested in the Trans-Vaal. This is the 
story so far as the daily newspapers have thus far been con- 
cerned. But there are certain interesting little sidelights with 
which the general public may not be quite so familiar and 
which have heretofore escaped even the lynx-eyed daily jour- 
nals of America. The war in South Africa is over, but there 
is a little story of this war which seems to have escaped Colonel 


Crowder, and the Department of Justice, and the President, 
and the House of Representatives. This is the story of how 
the English officers and gentlemen really performed their duties 
here in the United States. 

It is commonly supposed that the American farmer, espe- 
cially the Western farmer or rancher, was vastly benefited by 
the establishment of these English horse markets in the West. 
Such was not the case. It is supposed, also, that there is to 
be only one investigation, the one conducted by the United 
States. Neither is this the case. 

The prices of horses have gone up in the Trans- Vaal, not 
in the Trans Missouri. As to the investigation, let us wait. 
The real investigation, the circus with three rings, will ap: 
pertain to England, not to America. This investigation will 
traverse the record of more than one English officer and gen- 
tleman, will go as high as Parliament itself, and will impli- 
cate more than one member of that English nobility which has 
furnished the leaders in this dirty and disastrous little war. 

As to the horse itself, and the way from Cairo to Cape, 
there is no doubt. The Western horse was born in North 
Africa some centuries ago, at the upper end of Cecil Rhodes’ 
railway. The Moors took him into Spain, and the Spaniards 
took him into Mexico, and the Mexicans, largely via Comanche 
route, took him into the West. He spread up the California 
coast while tle Mexicans held the Pacific Slope, crossed over 
the Kootenai passes far to the north, and presently met his 
fellows which had come up from Mexico on the eastern side 
of the Rocky Mountains. The Indians called him the ‘‘elk- 
dog,’’ but found him presently very useful; as have the Mexi- 
cans, the Spaniards and the Moors of earlier days, as well as 
the English of later times. This North African horse found on 
our Western plains the same hot, dry airs, the same coarse 
vegetation, the same waterless wastes, the same long jour- 
neys which he had met with earlier in his career. He con- 
tinued to be a valuable and well-constructed running ma- 
chine, sound of wind, hard of stomach, enduring of hard- 
ship, an able performer, albeit ofttimes an unwilling one; 
all of which, so thought the veterinaries of the English 
army, fitted him especially for life upon the veldt, and the 
prosecution of a war more unholy and savage than this same 
horse has ever found himself engaged in before, whether in 
Barbary, Spain, Mexico or the West; even though this covers 
his use in many a war party of the barbarous Indian tribes 
and on many a mission of rapine or revenge. 

As a matter of fact, the English veterinaries were not alto- 
gether correct in their surmises. We take pride in our West- 
ern cow horses, even more to-day, when they are somewhat 
civilized through steady grading up with good blood; but as 
a matter of fact the Western bronco is one of the poorest 
horses England could have picked for shipping to South 
Africa. He knows nothing of oats, looks not with joy upon 
hay in the bale, and frequently winds up by lying down to 
die on shipboard or on the veldt. He declined the task of 
carrying on this war. He believed that the horses and men 
of a free country ought to be left free upon the plains which 
bore them. 

In yet another regard the veterinaries of England have had 
an opportunity for learning wisdom, so that perhaps to-day 
they are able to give some reasons to the English Govern- 
ment in answer to the criticisms passed upon the horse sup- 
ply coming from America. The fatal disease of glanders is 
not common in the West, but many a Western horse has 
incipient glanders, although the disease does not break out 
so long as the animal remains in the clean, dry air of the 
high plains. Whether these facts were or were not always 
known to the sellers or the buyers of Western horses, it is 
none the less the case that a great many horses bought for 
South Africa developed glanders or kindred diseases before 
or after-shipment. Of the first shipments of Western horses 
the actual truth is that about twenty per cent died of such 
diseases. After that the English officers employed American 
veterinaries, and the loss was cut down to about tive per 
cent. These statements are very apt to be denied, for rea- 
sons which are obvious. It goes without saying that such 
a statement is not applicable to all Western horses; yet to 
one who is able to see through a ladder it may be seen to be 
more apt to apply to Western horses carelessly selected by the 
buyer or carefully selected by the seller. 

REVELATIONS AWAITING THE COMING INVES- 

TIGATIONS 

The truth is that, instead of getting the best horses obtain- 
able, England got a good share of about the worst horses ob- 
tainable. All of this will constitute an interesting part of the 
three-ring circus which will be opened in England immediately 
subsequent to the Boer war. Indeed, the investigation—that 
is to say, the preliminaries for it—have begun already. At 
this writing there are still in the United States several En- 
glish officers of high rank who have been visiting the English 
horse camps in the West with the purpose of learning why 
such prices were paid and why such poor horses were re- 
ceived. If these investigators: have been enterprising and 
open-eyed, they will have learned that while the English 
Government has been paying $80 to $100 per horse, the 
seller has usually been getting about $25. Indeed, the man 
who actually raised the horse on some Western ranch may 


have been lucky if he received $10 for him. The horse 
rancher is not complaining; for but recently, when all this 
talk of bicycles and electricity was forward, the Western 
horse was an object of little value, some ranchers offering 
to sell their entire herds of good-graded stock at prices run- 
ning from three to six dollars a head. The biggest horse 
traders in the West, some of them concerns backed by En- 
glish capital, went broke in horse business. 

Of late we have changed all this. For the past two or 
three years, during this Boer war. there has heen money 
made in horses in the West—money enough to give Mr. 
Kipling a topic for a very striking poem if he cared to write 
it. In no such long a time there has been $45,000,000 in 
good British gold expended in the American West in the 
operations of the English horse camps. One English officer 
at Kansas City had sixty-five men under him buying and 
caring for horses, At Lathrop, Mo., an adjunct of the 
Kansas City market, as is well known, the British Govern- 
ment owns a tract of 1,800 acres, with 8,000 acres additional 
under lease, all this nominally the property of a local firm. 
One firm of Western dealers admits an apparent profit of 
$762,000 in this English horse trading. During the last 
year 47,939 horses are stated to have been shipped from the 
West to South Africa. This year, it is alleged, 72,000 iiave 
been shipped, and nearly 6,000 more were ready for shipment 
a month ago. Of course, the camp at Port Chalmette, in 
Louisiana, was merely a shipping point. Kansas City has 
been the market centre of the most extensive buying. 
WHO PROFITED FROM THESE ENORMOUS TRANS- 

ACTIONS ? 

It is not difficult to believe that, in transactions running 
into such figures, some one must have made a great deal of 
money. The common impression is that it has been the 
Western farmer or horse raiser. The public is entitled to 
its guess. A press despatch from the big Missouri market 
stated a few weeks ago that the English officers there ‘‘feared 
that an investigation would be ordered,’’ and that they would 
be compelled to close out the business which they had been 
carrying on. The public is entitled to a guess, indeed some- 
thing better than a guess, at the reason for this fear. Our 
army contractors during the Civil War were never accused of 
backwardness in rising to the opportunities of the hour. His- 
tory repeats itself. A well-known Western stock man said: 
‘Talk about army contracts! These English officers could 
give ward politicians cards and spades in the game. We are 
babes and sucklings beside them in certain lines of activity.” 
Last week the Western mule camps were closed out; the 
market was taken to Toronto. The circus is beginning 
which will finally appear in England. 

The unwritten story of the Trans-Missouri and the Trax s- 
Vaal is a curious one. For instance, Campbell-Bannerman 
wanted to know why horses cost so much in Hungary, and 
it was openly charged that contractors in Hungary ‘were 
making fifty collars a head on horses supplied to the En- 
glish Government. It was only reeently that this same ques- 
tion, or a similar one, was asked in England regarding the 
American horse markets; indeed, it was only very recently 
that the American investigation was begun. The American 
public has been careless in regard to the details of this horse 
trade, and for the most part comfortably fixed in the belief 
that it was a good thing for this country. It may be remem- 
bered that some time ago the American press made something 
of a stir over the statement of Colonel Arthur Lee, attaché of 
the British embassy, to the effect that he had been offered 
the services of the best United States expert in buying cavalry 
mounts. There is no record that the English Government 
took up the matter with Colonel Lee, that it expressed any 
great eagerness to visit the embassy, or that it instructed its 
representatives to be too curious as to prices, markets, etc., 
in the American horse trading. Here is where a part of the 
attractions of the coming three-ring circus will be found—a 
circus of whose advent we have already had some advance 
notice. Lord Wolseley, Commander-in-Chief of the English 
army, knew that the remounts sent to Africa were not what 
they should be. He protested, but his protests, as against 
the Minister of War, came out precisely as would the pro- 
test of our commanding general as against the wish of our 
Secretary of War. There were extremely good reasons for 
keeping Lord Wolseley quiet. 

It is not always meet to be too curious as to causes, and 
we may perhaps content ourselves with actual and accepted 
phenomena, The truth is that the officers and agents of the 
English Government did not try to buy horses in the open 
market, or in the biggest or best horse market of America, 
Chicago is the horse market of the West, as Kansas City her- 
self would be first to admit. Yet the smaller market was 
chosen and retained. .The horse dealers of Toronto, in 
Canada, were overlooked, although they could have made 
a good showing as against Kansas City, and might perhaps 
haye produced stock which would have shown less loss’ in 
transit than was experienced by the grass-fed Western stock. 
Why were these things thus? Poetry concerns itself soine- 
times with material things. Mr. Kipling may lave the as- 
surance of the writer, founded upon no mere guesswork, that, 
there exists in all this a most excellent subject for a poem. 
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Peace between the British and the Boers was proclaimed in London from the Mansion House steps on the afternoon of June 1. A great crowd immediately 
collected and cheered, while the Lady Mayoress in-person assisted in raising a banner on which the welcome news was inscribed ‘‘Peace is Proclaimed” 


A LITTLE JOKE ON SCOTLAND YARD BY GEORGE LYNCH 


country, Colonel Arthur Lynch returned to London 
recently to take his seat in the House of Commons, 
to which he had been elected last November, as a represen- 


A FTER FIGHTING with the Boers against his own 


tative of Galway, Ireland. He was at once arrested for high 
treason upon his arrival in England. A better moment could 
not have been selected for his strategic coup. This auda- 
cious step, coming, as it does,-upon the declaration of peace 
between Briton and Boer, aud the ever troublesome position 
Ireland maintains, creates a question 
of utmost gravity. 

In connection with this situation 
the following anecdote will doubt- 
less be of immediate interest: One 
night last fall, while the express 
train was on its way from Liverpool 
to London, my friend, Major Jame- 
son, M.P., turned to me and said, 
“Are you any relation .to Colonel 
Arthur Lynch?’’ This question also 
seemed to interest Croker Barring- 
ton, who was travelling .with us. 
‘‘No,’’ I said, ‘‘But we-are always 

a being confused with é&ch pe 
Besides looking alike we have both been correspondents for 
CoLLIER’s WEEKLY and other papers.” 

Major Jameson had invited me to dine with him at the 
House of Commons on the following evening, and it struck 
me what a joke it would be to come to the House of Com- 
mons as Arthur, instead of George, Lynch. I could not have 
suggested the idea to any two people who more heartily 
agreed with me than the men I was with. We discussed and 
planned out the details of what worked out as the completest 
success in the way of a practical joke. We arrived in London 
the following morning, and during the day Barrington was 
engaged on a railway bill before a committee of the House of 


Lords. In the meantime he mentioned to fifteen or twenty 
men in the strictest confidence that he had travelled over 
from Ireland the previous night with Colonel Arthur Lynch, 
who had come to Ireland from France in a sailing ship and 
was going to attempt to take his seat in the House of Com- 
mons on that evening. Major Jameson made himself equally 
busy in spreading mysterious rumors to the same. effect 
throughout the House of Commons. 

In the afternoon I sent a few telegrams to the House, one 
to the leader of the Orange section of the Irish party and one 
‘“*to the Sergeant-at-Arms, House of Commons. Lynch will 
be in the House to-night."’ At seven o’clock I went down to 
the House, filled up one of the forms which one sends in to a 
member and gave it to the stout policeman, who had grown 
about half a foot stouter since the last time I had seen him, 
and sent it in to Major Jameson signed ‘‘Lynch.”’ 

Three or four Irish members came up to Jameson and said 
that some of the Ministers seemed considerably excited be- 
cause the report had gone all over the House ‘that Lynch 
was within its precincts with a view to attempting to take 
his seat. 

We then went up tothe lobby, and Jameson found room 
for me in the distinguished strangers’ gallery. Visitors have 
to sign their names in a book before entering here. I signed 
“Lynch, M.P.?’’—then went in. 

There is always a full house for such contests of intel- 
lectual fence. “ After listening to the debate for about half 
an hour I went out, and the first man I met outside was my 
friend, Sir Charles Dilke. As I walked up and down with 
Sir Charles I could see detectives hovering around closer 
and scrutinizing me carefully. By this time Jameson came 
along. I told him that I was ready to go, and we went 
down through the House. into Palace. Yard. He has a 
keen eye for_a good horse, and picked out an excellent one 
from the cab rank. Four mysterious figures were following 
us. He said, ‘They will probably arrest you as soon as you 


get outside Palace Yard, but see if you cannot lead them a 
dance first.”’ The detectives pursued us in cabs. 

We went up Regent Street, and then down to the Club in 
Whitehall. I went in there, and just had time to get out of 
the cab before the other two cabs arrived, 

I had an engagement that evening to attend a supper party 
in a box at the Covent Garden Fancy Dress Ball. When I 
came out, there were the mysterious four waiting at the door. 
They clearly could not make up 
their minds as to whether they 
should arrest me or not. I jumped 
into the cab quickly and started off. 

I reached Covent Garden with a 
good lead; the vestibule of the great 
theatre was crowded with a motley 
lot. of figures, masks and dominos 
and fancy costumes of fantastic 
design. I mingled with the crowd, 
and inside got the loan of a mask. 
I was then enabled to look after 
my pursuers in safety. I found that 
one of them had followed into the 
ballroom and was lurking around 
by the wall inside one of the en- 
trances. Having located him, I got two or three peo- 
ple that I knew, who were perfectly concealed by 
their masks, to go up to him and ask if he wasn’t 
‘looking for Colonel Lynch, M.P., who is here at the 
ball to-night.” This jollying was too much for the pa- 
tience of Scotland Yard. When he was asked this ques- 
tion for the third time he simply turned and left the room. 

The next afternoon somebody from Scotland Yard called 
on me. He said he was very anxious to meet Mr, George 
Lynch. , He.said he was an Irishman himself and would like 
to meet the man who had led them all in Scotland Yard such 
a dance the afternoon and evening before. 
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By THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND 


ILLUSTRATED BY HERMANN HEYER X 


ADY TOTO BRINSLEY and her daughter sat at either 

L end of the fire-guard on the upholstered red leather 

seat. In clothes and shoes they were much in tune, 
but their bearing suggested feminine amenities. 

It was half-past ten on a September morning, and the fire 
burned brightly in the drawing-room at Brockmere. Lady 
Toto felt chilly after breakfast at all times of the year; her 
daughter had surreptitiously opened the window, yet the 
atmosphere of the room continued oppressive. 

Lady Toto tapped her toe, clad in scarlet kid, upon the 
hearthrug. 

“‘T hope, at least, Moyra, you won’t insult the poor boy.”’ 

‘“My dear Mums, how you do fly off at a tangent. Why 
should I insult him? I only said—’’ 

‘You only said,’’ interrupted Lady Toto, “‘that you 
thought your engagement nonsense and that you had no 
intention of marrying any one.”’ 

‘‘Well, perhaps Lord Kinbrace will consider that sound 
sense; perhaps he thinks just the same thing. I should if 
I were he.”’ 

Moyra slipped from her perch, and, with rather flushed 
cheeks, walked to the writing-table. She picked up a 
letter which was lying on it. 

‘*Read that again,’’ said Lady Toto, watching her. 

The letter was from Lord Kinbrace. He announced his 
arrival from India the previous Friday—his intention of 
alighting at Brockmere private station at 3.30 this after- 
noon—he sent his love, and might a carriage meet him? 

“It is obvious that he wishes to come—that he is dying to 
see you,’’ insisted Lady Toto. 

“Oh, that’s quite possible; really, the absurdity of our last’ 
encounter—’’ Moyra went off into a peal of laughter. 

“Absurdity! What absurdity?’’ retorted her mother. 
‘Really, girls of the present day have no sentiment. It 
was the prettiest scene in the world; the apple-blossoms 
falling on your hair—which, by the way. Moyra, is getting 
painfully dark—the gentle, courtly way he held your hand 
while we betrothed you—he looked much more like a young 
Cavalier than an Etonian.”’ 

**A young what?” 

**A young Cavalier—a Troubadour if you like.” Lady 
Toto floundered a little among her similes. ‘‘Dear boy, if 
I hadn’t been nearly old enough to be his mother I should 
have been in love with him myself.” 

“*T believe,’’ began Moyra pensively, ‘‘that when one gets 
on in life—’’ She looked at the excited countenance of her 
youthful mother and checked her observation; Lady Toto 
was shading her complexion with a tiger-lily from the heat 
of the fire, her short coat and shorter petticoats were cut to 
perfection, the sunlight glinted on her elaborate curls. Cer- 
tainly, neither physically nor mentally could she be said to 
be getting on in life; the phrase, in relation to her, was pre- 
posterous. 

Moyra, sick to death of the argument, went over to the 
window. The bright Italian garden—the sunny park beyond 
—the wide, still lake in the valley between the trees—she 
wanted to go out to all these things. Nature at least would 
understand that an outrage had been done to her imagination 
—that she was too much a child of hers to be coerced to a 
eallous conventionality of action without strong protest. 

But her mother’s voice still reached her in her meditations. 

‘‘Well, what are you going tu do?” 

‘Behave with perfect propriety, Mums, what else?”’ 

‘Not take your engagement for granted? Allow him to 
think himself free?’? Lady Toto protested. 

“Most certainly he is free—he was a little boy three years 
ago; now—’”’ 

‘*Now he is a young man who has succeeded to his prop- 
erty,’ declared Lady Toto; ‘‘one of our biggest Highland 
lairds. You surely would not run the risk—”’ 

**Any risk,”? broke in Moyra defiantly. ‘‘He’s got to feel 
what he’s supposed to feel—or else—or else he may go where 
he will. Now, Mums, leave me to manage this; don’t inter- 
fere. Let it be ‘Lord Kinbrace,’ not ‘dearest Geordie,’ for 
goodness’ sake. Don’t recall apple blossoms and Eton col- 
lars with significant smiles; don’t talk of marriage as if it 
were the only blissful condition of existence, and don’t flick 
imaginary bread-crumbs pensively off his coat-collar as you 
do to all the young men. Give mea chance.’’ With which 
parting flippancy Moyra swung out through the French win- 
dow on to the terrace, leaving her mother in a state of inco- 
herent exasperation to face the chef. 

“*Merlan frit—Coq-de-bruyére—that’ll do— What a girl 
she is!—Non, Philippe, pas de soupe grasse—elle est affreuse, 
absolument affreuse.”’ 

A little later Lord Kinbrace and a friend, waiting the de- 
parture of the train, paced the platform at Paddington. 

‘Are you looking forward to your visit, Geordie?”’ 

‘‘Tpon my soul, I don’t know. I’ve hardly found my feet 
in this country yet. Three years’ absence is a long time, 
Then the remembrance of that tomfoolery last time I was at 
Brockmere sticks; I believe I’m expected to remember it, 


“that’s the worst.’ 4 age 


“What does Lady Toto say?” | 





‘*Read her letter.” ; 

“‘Ah,”’ remarked the other, handing it back, ‘‘Lady John 
Brinsley is a woman of the world.”’ 

‘But I like her. That’s the best of it, and Lord John is 
such a good fellow. They were awfully kind to me when I 
was a boy. I can’t think why, for I was a regular oaf. If 
only that stupid thing hadn’t happened in the garden—it was 
merely a game, but Lady Toto took it seriously—it seemed to 
impress her so much. Every letter she has written has had 
something like this in it: ‘Your little sweetheart Moyra has 
gone to study music at Dresden this winter,’ or—‘Your little 
sweetheart Moyra looked so pretty at the Drawing-Room 
yesterday.’ ”’ 

‘*A mere way of speaking, I expect. Women can never 
eall a spade a spade; they are so exuberant.”’ 

‘Oh, but she means it to be a spade, whatever she calls 
it,”” laughed Lord Kinbrace. ‘‘I’ve a sort of presentiment 

* that way—truth is, the last thing I want to do is to get 
married, ”’ 

“Why?” . 

‘Take your seats,’’ said the guard, slamming the doors. 
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Lord Kinbrace pushed his head out of the window as the 
whistle sounded, 

“*T’ll tell you why when I come up on Saturday.”’ 

‘“‘Whatever you do,’’ shouted his friend, ‘‘be strong- 
minded.”’ 

But Lord Kinbrace did not hear—the train steamed past 
the end of the platform. He settled himself in the corner 
of the carriage, put his hat on the rack, took up the evening 
paper and floated into seas of perplexity. He felt curiously 
uneasy regarding the near future. To begin with, he had 
not a ghost of an idea what Moyra Brinsley might be like. 
The last time he had seen her she was a gawky schoolgirl 
with roguish eyes—quite taking enough to his schoolboy 
inexperience. ‘‘Stunning’’ he called her when she had run 
him a race down the avenue and beat him, after the be- 
trothal. -But since then he hadn’t even seen her photo- 
graph, or heard anybody talk about her. Only these con- 
stant letters from Lady Toto, like a tug at a chain when he 
thought himself free. And he wanted so much to be free; 
not for any particularly worthy purpose, but that he might 
go on idealizing Mrs. Dupré—the wife of the senior major 
in the Thirty-seventh Dragoons. 

He gave an impatient jerk to his cap, pulling it more over 
his eyes. He was aware of conflicting emotions about Mrs. 
Dupré. She was rather an important person to be able to 
think about in a closish relation to himself—rather a satis- 
faction that she was-in love with him when so many older 
men.were in love with. her—yet it was curious that he didn’t 
miss her more. The September stubble and partridges, the 
early meets, his-new motor-car were all such eloquent con- 
solations for the absence of Mrs. Dupré in India—too elo- 
quent, -perhaps;, the fact was he didn’t miss her at all. 

“*I suppose all we men are like that,’’ he mused, his eye 





on the varying soft-colored landscape as the train sped on: 

“things, things, things, and people last of all.’’ He felt, 

drawing this conclusion, quite a philosopher. 

Yet on arrival he became again the nervous boy. The 
immediate recognition of the footman, who seemed to have 
kept his place a long time, the proprietary air with which 
the man seized his bag and rugs—the close-shut brougham 
—an anomaly on such a day as this—all began to accentuate 
his sensation of captivity. He wanted to suggest walking, 
but the coachman’s eye was upon him like a jailer’s, After 
all, it was a short drive. Through the great iron gates with 
the stone spread-eagles on either pillar, down the broad sweep 
of the elm avenue to the familiar oak hall-door, studded with 
rusty iron nails, The groom of the chambers led him along 
the parquet passage, with its cupboards of old china and its 
rusty armor. The light from the mullioned windows reflected 
his figure in the pier-glass on the outer wall all the way as he 
went. 

And Moyra, playing Peeping Tom from a nook in the gal- 
lery, watched the moving reflection; studied the balance of 
his walk, the neat dark head and sunburned skin, his chest- 
nut—no longer budding—mustache with growing approval. 
Then, as he reached the ante-room and Lady Toto with both 
hands outstretched rustled out to meet him, she doubled back 
down the stairs, slipped past the veranda and fled into the 
garden. 

Later at tea they all forgathered. 

“*How do you do?’’ she said brusquely; ‘‘I shouldn’t have 
known you again if I had met you in the street.”’ 

‘*No?”? he answered, too shy to glance at her for more 
than’ a second. He wanted to say something else, to give 
her tit for tat for her forgetfulness, but he felt unaccountably 
embarrassed, Lady Toto dropped the silver sugar-basin among 
the teacups and broke one. ‘This was a merciful diversion, 
but still the conversation lagged. 

“John ought to be in from shooting soon,” said Lady 
Toto. 

‘*Will there be any birds left for me to-morrow?’’ remarked 
Lord Kinbrace, his face in his tea. 

‘*Partridges are the one thing that never fails here,’ as- 
serted Moyra, spreading raspberry jam on a brown tartine. 

This complete aloofness one from another was, accord- 

ing to the young people’s estimate, a very fair start, but 
Lady Toto had never been forced to such self-command 
before. She, poor lady, was sorely worried. Of love- 
making of a sort she had plenty of knowledge; her un- 
defeated youth, indeed, had allowed it to be superticially 
perpetual. She had long ago marked herself a success. As 
the years advanced she grew more complacent, believing 
herself to be well preserved—that her appearance justified 
the approving words of men. In all fairness to Lady 
Toto be it said that compliments and archness were her 
simple weapons. From the light combats in which these 
could engage, she obtained complete delight. To explore the 
dark recesses of passion’s possibilities never occurred to her. 
Such lapses in other people she associated with her pet ab- 
horrence, tears and dishevelment. It was had enough to 
have dear Lord John serious sometimes, and the worry 
of being gossiped about would have incited crows’-feet. 
‘* Elle. est surtout trés jeune—mais au fond trés pratique,’’ her 
French governess had said when leaving her twenty-five 
years ago, and that seemed. indeed to explain everything. 
Moyra was the cause of her deepest emotions—to her a most 
inexplicable girl: At this moment, trying beyond measure, 
sweeping opportunity away with an indifference, a positive 
rudeness, to this young man, that set Lady Toto’s nerves on 
edge. Instinct, however, preserved her from arousing a dis- 
pute by personal comments, so she tapped her foot continu- 
ally and drank mouthfuls of hot coffee, hoping yet for the 
best as the pauses between the young people’s monosyllables 
grew longer. 

**Let’s go out,’’ said Lord Kinbrace suddenly. 

The long rays of the setting sun darted in at the window 
and caressed Moyra’s pretty head. For this delightful oc- 
currence his eyes, grown bolder now, were full of admiration. 

“Let’s,’? she answered, starting up. 

‘*My dear, why don’t you ride?”’ suggested Lady Toto. 

“We will,’’ replied Moyra pleasantly; ‘“‘I’ll go to the 
stables. ’’ 

“May I put on my gaiters?’’ added milord. 

Now indeed Lady Toto felt relieved. Lord Kinbrace’s 
allusion to his gaiters brought a touch of familiarity, of 
domesticity, into their strained relationship—the ice was 
broken. 

‘Gaiters? Why, of course; let me fetch them for you’’ 
—she became arch. ‘‘I’d love to button ihem on with my 
own little silver buttonhook; now do let me, deares—’’ She 
caught Moyra’s steady glance of disapproval and hesitated. 
Hesitated, indeed, and sat down again to direct hurriedly in 
a changed voice: ‘‘Ring the bell—hadn’t you better ring the 
bell, Moyra? Edward will bring the gaiters to the hall.”’ 

‘Very well, Mums,’’ Moyra replied, in a level tone of agree- 
ment. She swept her triumphant gaze to the young man 
standing in uncertainty behind her. 
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‘‘Come, Lord Kinbrace,’’ she said. 

They rode that day and again the next. The woods were 
tinged with gorgeous color: the long grass glades twining 
beneath nut-trees and tangled blackberry-bushes harbored 
shadows and bright sunrays; the pulse of summer still beat 
full measure, defying the approach of autumn. 

Moyra and her companion sucked the ripe fruit and cracked 
the nuts with white teeth, whiter between their puple-dyed 
lips, and laughed continually. 

The place and season lent themselves for sentiment, for 
the recalling of the intimate moments of the past, but Moyra 
had chased recollection from her eyes when George Kinbrace 
almost hopefully began to look for it. Her nonchalance, her 
unaffected prattle about nothing at all, were, in the beginning, 
matters for congratulation. In time, however, he began to be 
piqued that he had so obviously grown an object of indiffer- 
ence to her. ‘‘She likes men,’’ he concluded; ‘‘she is the 
sort of woman who does; but [ believe she has no more in- 
tention of alluding to our betrothal, or of accepting our en- 
gagement, than of wedding the man in the moon. In all 
respects that’s a mercy’’—his reflection carmed him on. 
*‘Liberty forever—and Mrs. Dupré—’’ But this gratifica- 
tion was tempered by a touch of disgust; Mrs. Dupre’s 
fair memory was tarnished when Moyra Brinsley rode or 
walked beside him, fresh as a daisy, chattering with fasci 
uating irresponsibility. 

She was brilliant at breakfast, and lovely at noon, a dream 
in her teagown, and the most beautiful person he had ever 
seen when her neck and arms were bare and the soup was 
handed round. But he hked her best on her pony in her 
litle homespun shooting dress, when she seemed like a 
bon camarade, a jolly playfellow to ride to the end of the 
world with, out of sight of Lady Toto’s eagle eye, out of 
sound ef Lord John’s good-humored platitudes. 

They had spent a long afternoon acrvss country, and Lord 
Kinbrace was tired of the pitch-and-toss nature of the con- 
versation, which gave him no opportunity to hold her at 
any point. 

‘*A penny,’ she said suddenly, with a roguish eye-flash 
from under her peaked cap. 

Come, this was better, this desire for news of himself. 
He edged his pony nearer to hers. He began to be aware 
that he was falling in love with her. 

“IT was thinking I’d like to travel with you,”’ he said. 

‘Is my geography deficient?’’ she asked demurely, 

“‘Oh, not that—but you’d understand so well, you wouldn’t 
mind missing a London season to shoot in Cashmere, and I 
know somehow you would not be seasick in my yacht, and 
as for Java and Sumatra, and all those tropical islands, you 
would simply adore them.”’ 

“Gracious, what a lot you are taking for granted.”’ 

“Don’t you believe in instinet?”’ 

“Not much.” 

‘*What do you believe?” 

‘“‘That horses like carrots, and that—well, that’s abovt 
| Ae 

‘‘Now, Miss Brinsley, please be serious.” 

‘Miss Brinsley is serious,’’ insisted Moyra, blowing her 
nose; “I believe I’ve got a cold in my head.”’ 

‘*Welcome that, if it chastens you,’’ answered Lord Kin- 
brace savagely. 
“Thanks. You think me very foolish?’’ she inquired. 

‘IT think you stunning,” he retorted, becoming venture- 
some in his tactics. 

The word was reminiscent, as he intended it should be. 
Sie flushed. 

“‘That’s schoolboy slang. 

‘Did you ever know a schoolboy who used it?’’ 

**Lots,”’ 

“Tell me some?’’ 

‘Ralph Carr, and Tom Durand, and the little Kibblet 
twins—’’ She paused. 

““And—?” 

‘*Aand you, I suppose.”’ 

Lord Kinbrace grew reckless; the girl looked so lovely and 
she tanialized him. He put his handsome young face close 
to hers; she kept her eyes downcast, but for an instant he 
saw her bite her lip. 

‘‘Why do you tease me?”’ he said. ‘‘Ever since I’ve been 
here you’ve been actually eruel—twisted ali my words to non- 
sense—never been confidential once. Don’t you remember 
the apple-blossom on the pergola? Don’t you remember our 
serious wooing?’ 

She gave no answer. The flush came and went in her 
cheek, and he, with that sudden sense of. possession upon 
which a man stakes a great deal and loses so much, said, 
**You know when we’re married [ shan’t let you have it all 
your own way. I shall—’’ 

She snatched the rein from his hand, she turned her face 
flaming to his, 

‘*Married!”’ she cried, ‘‘married to you! What are you 
talking about? I’m engaged already.’? Then she whipped 
up her pony and cantered away. 
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Lady Toto had to call to herself for consolation many re- 
sources that evening. It was obvious that some sort of dis- 
aster had happened. All day she had been full of suppressed 
excitement. The young people had been constantly together 
—ihe tone of their voices, the quality of their laughter float- 
ing up from the garden seemed all as it should be. She be- 
gun to frame her congratulations, to wonder if the papers 
would say that she looked as young as her daughter at the 


wedding, to speculate if, as a grandmother, she should wear 
a bonnet. 

*‘Let’s have the ’82 Perrier-Jouet, Tots, at dinner to- 
night,’’ she had said, poking up Lord John’s slumbering 
form in the leather armchair. 

“‘My dear, our best wine when we are alone?’’ protested 
the sleepy nobleman. 

‘“‘Why not when we are alone? I’ll tell Baker. Good 
luck such as ours should have good wine to drink its honor.” 
She tripped off on her errand, feeling singularly romantic and 
happy. Now, even before the lamps were all lighted she had 
been cast into a fit of despair. She had come down in a new 
pink teagown to find Moyra huddled in a chair alone, still in 
her short shooting-skirt, and her face buried behind the paper. 

“I’m not coming to dinner, Mums, my head aches. Tell 
them to send up fish, roast partridge and apple tart to the 
schoolroom.”’ 

And a little further on, in the billiard-room, Lord Kinbrace, 
standing on the bearskin hearthrug and saying with a set 
countenance: 

‘I’m so sorry, Lady John, but I must get back to town by 
the 7.15 express to-morrow morning. If it is too early to have 
the carriage out, I could easily walk.’’ 

Then indeed Lady Toto’s tears welled. Her voice was full 
of genuine distress as she returned to that prohibited occupa- 
tion of smoothing imaginary crumbs from the young man’s 
coat lapels. 

“But, my dear Geordie, why? We shall be miserable to 
lose you. You have been here so short a time, and the 
hounds draw at the best place at six.” 

‘Oh, yes, the hounds,’’ repeated Lord Kinbrace vaguely, 
in a tone of disappointment. 

‘Look here, young man’’—Lord John’s herculean form 


stumped across to them and relieved the strain of the situa- © 


tion—“‘are you going to ride Gadfly or that buck-jumper, 
Primrose? I really want you to try her. She is a clinker 
to hounds after the first ten minutes.”’ 

“I’m afraid, Lord John—” began Kinbrace. 

‘‘Afraid? not a bit of it; you’ve the pluck of the devil. 
You'll come back next month and want to ride nothing else. 
I’d better have both horses out for you.’? And Lord John 
hurried away to his orders. 

**You see,’’ said Lady Toto. 

“‘T suppose I’d better wait,’’ said the boy, clutching at a 
straw; ‘‘there’s an express at night, isn’t there?’’ 

‘Quite, quite late; the middle-day trains are useless.” 
Lady Toto rejoiced in the reprieve. ‘‘Poor Moyra has a 
terrible headache,’’ she added sympathetically; ‘‘I’ve per- 
suaded her to go to bed.”’ 

And, for the life of him, at the moment Lord Kinbrace 
could not express any commiseration. 


There had been, between three and four in the morning, a 
heavy fall of rain. By six o’clock the rising of the earth 
smell into the keen, ‘clear air, the perfect stillness of the 
atmosphere, the cloudless sky, offered a gladness generously. 
Lord Kinbrace, like all true sportsmen, loved Nature from his 
childhood, had ever given her his wondering exclamations at 
sunrise and sunset, or in the hour of storm. Now cantering 
with hands down and head bent toward the hounds gathered 
about the hunt-servants in the park, he forgot the trials of 
the previous evening, his wounded vanity, the nursing 
of his grievance; he could not be despondent, he was so 
glad to be alive. 

Still it was evident that Moyra was not with Lord John. 
She was probably not up, had no intention of changing her 
mood. If she chose to sulk—but could she suik? that was 
the question; and she answered it by riding out of the yard 
with the post-bag in her hand. ‘ 

‘*Good-morning,’’ she called out with the brightest smile. 
“T am not going to hunt; it’s rot at this time of year; I am 
going to Drychester to fetch the letters.”’ 

“*You’re in an uncommon hurry,”’ he growled, ‘‘for your 
letters. The mail train won’t be in.”’ 

‘Oh, by the time I get there.’’ 

‘*T should have thought a study of houndwork more ex- 
hilarating.’’ 

‘*You’re to ride Primrose, then,’’ she continued, ignoring 
his criticism. ‘‘Be careful—she’s the very demon of a 
dream. ”’ 

“IT suppose you would laugh if you saw me laid out.”’ 

““Why, no—it wouldn’t be funny.”’ 

Then she waved her whip and trotted off, clattering along 
the hard high-road. 

Lord Kinbrace looked after her. 

“‘That’s a funny girl,’’? he muttered, steeling himself to an 
independence of judgment. ‘*The man who is going to marry 
her will have his time full.”’ 

He reproached himself for a lack of courage with Lady 
Toto; he might so easily have asked her who the fellow was. 
And the thirst for the knowledge worried him for an hour or 
two. It took the zest out of the pretty houndwork. It caused 
the huntsman’s cheery notes to get on his nerves and made his 
hands hard on Gadfly’s mouth. 

“‘T say,’’ Lord John trotted up on his fat bay cob, ‘‘aren’t 
you going to get on Primrose? Only half an hour to break- 
fast, you know.”’ 

Lord Kinbrace was in a temper for a skirmish. He vaulted 
from saddle to saddle with alacrity. 


‘‘Take her down the main ride for a bit,’’ urged Lord John. 


‘*Whoa, old girl!—that’s it, give her her head.”’ 
Kinbrace set his teeth; the brute meant trouble. He hated 





black mares with a large white in the eye and a perpetual 
swish of the tail. 

He turned her from the hounds; this she resented. He 
was obdurate—she obstinate: In the end the mare’s vic- 
tory; on the way he wanted to go she went at last—1aced, 
in fact, entirely out of control, her jaw upraised, her head 
sawing from side to side. In vain he strove.to steady hr. 
He saw ahead the rabbit wire and pheasant hutches; he saw, 
moreover, the approach of Moyra, the reins on her pony’s 
neck, the open sheets of the ‘‘Drychester Weekly Times’’ 
obscuring her face. Five minutes later the following: a 
receding horse at a gallop, a receding pony at a trot, both 
riderless. Upon the ground a crumpled heap of man and 
maid, alive and speaking, but hopelessly disarmed. Every- 
where a flutter of letters upon the grass like so many doves 
in a picture-book, 

“‘Oh—oh—oh—’’ in erescendo, and Moyra grasped a 
shapely leg, stockinged pepper-brown. 

_ Almighty!’ quoth Lord Kinbrace, ‘‘have I killed 
you 

“‘Oh,”’ cried Moyra, ‘‘oh!’? She leaned heavily against 
his shoulder and he entwined her in his arms all uncon- 
scious that further and further into the earth he ground 
beneath his heel Mrs. Dupré’s letter, freshly forwarded. 

“Ts it awful pain?’ 

‘*Partly pride,’’ she muttered. 

‘That beast!’’ 

“T told you!’’ 

‘“‘Not exactly.”’ 

“‘That she was a beast first and a darling afterward.” 

“Was that it?’ 

“Certainly. Why, aren’t you hurt?’ 

‘I. wish I were.*’ 

“T don’t, for you must carry me.”’ 

“Ts your leg broken?’’ 

“No, but it aches,’’ 

He stood up and lifted her; at the moment she seemed a 
featherweight, though later she confessed to ten stone. 

And Lady Toto at this period became magnificent. 

The riderless steeds reaching their stables had stunned her 
to an awful terror. Recovering herself, she had rushed, hat- 
less and in her turquoise kid shoes, toward the wood, followed 
by the helpers and the gardeners. In good time she saw the 
two—saw Moyra still lying and Kinbrace beside her. Then 
she halted, finally returned, and drove her retainers behind 
their walls. She exercised a superb command. ‘‘My child 
may be dead,’’ she assured herself—‘‘quite dead,’’ but after 
all it was a crucial moment. Then for the first time’ for 
years she went up to the yellow boudoir and cried. 

Thus Geordie Kinbrace carried Moyra home alone. She 
held to the mutilated post-bag with the letters crammed in 
again—all except Mrs. Dupré’s, that indeed had been buried 
under a fern root. To his surprise he found no one about. 
He walked with his burden through the open hall door, down 
the parquet passage, and laid her unaided upon the sofa in 
the drawing-room. 

**Will you go to bed?’’ he asked. 

‘*Bed?’”’ opening her eyes wide; ‘‘I’d rather be here.”’ 

“*T shall go for the doctor,’’ he said. 

“Tt’s not the doctor I want,’’ she declared. 

He sat down on the edge of the sofa and she let him take 
her hand. 

“But, Moyra, you must see him. I am miserable about 
you. 

‘Don’t be miserable. I am rather happy now it is over. 
might have broken my neck, you know.” 

“It was awful—”’ he said. 

‘‘The moss was so soft,’’ she answered. 

**You are too brave by far.’’ 

‘Don’t you like brave women?’’ 

“One ought to, but I’m such a coward myself.’’ 
**A coward!’’ she cried incredulously; ‘‘not 
Geordie.”’ 

It was the first time she had used his Christian name; he 
felt a lump in his throat. ? 

**T can’t face the thought of your marrying any one but 
me,”’ he said in irrelevant desperation. 

“In fact, you’d rather I had been killed just now?’’ 

‘*Almost,’’ he groaned. 

He felt her breath on his cheek. 
and her curls were all tumbling into her eyes. 
the accident altogether. 

**Look,’’ he said, ‘‘I must know. 
Tell me the name of the chap.” 

“Tell you? For what reason?’’ 

“T can’t stand uncertainty—guesswork. I 
truth.” 

‘*The truth.’? She raised her bewitching little face to his 
as closely as she dared. She put her hands on his shoulders, 
pulling herself up. 

**Well, if you would be very kind and get me some Pomade 
Divine, and some hot coffee, some marmalade and rolls, I’ll 
tell you the truth. I’m engaged to you.”’ 

“You witch!’’ he cried with a start; then, seeing a flash 
of heathery hills in her blushing cheeks—of azure rippling 
lochs in her expressive eyes, he forgot to be strong minded, 
forgot to argue the point, dropped in his joy to soft Guelic 
speech and clasped her to his heart. 

**Miirnean,’’ he said, ‘‘Muirnean’’; 
preted by Lady Toto, meant the best. 


He thought she moaned. 


Lom 


you, 


Her cap had fallen off 
He forgot 
You must trust me, 


want the 


which, being inter- 


THE END 
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T LEAST one visitor to the coronation 
A of the young king, Alfonso XIII. 
went to Spain prepared to see ‘‘a 
fourth-rate power,’’ a ‘‘decayed empire,” 
a land of ‘‘dirt and poverty.”’ 

“‘Civilization,’’ he had read, ‘“‘stops at the 
Pyrenees.”’ 

But he found the empire, rid of the decayed 
parts which four years ago were poisoning 
the whole body, the colomes which for the 
last fifty years have been to Spain only a 
cause of weakness, and the loss of which has 
enabled her to keep her young men at home, 
has led her to develop the resources of the 
mother country and, at the same time, gained 
her in hand twenty millions of dollars. Four 
years ago, when a little blood-letting got this 
poison out of Spain’s system, she ceased to 
decay. 

As to her being ‘‘a fourth-rate power,”’ 
she has just received the first-rate powers 
with all the dignity and hospitality which has 
made the chivalry of Spain familiar. The 
Czar of Russia, when he invited the world to 
come and see him crowned, treated his royal 
visitors with no greater generosity, with no 
more distinguished consideration. 

As to her ‘‘dirt and poverty,’’ her villages, 
nestling in the arms of the green hills, are 
whitewashed until they hurt the eye; 
their narrow streets, set in orderly array, are 
swept and garnished. The Spotless Town of 
the elevated railroad advertisement is not 
more clean. The streets in Madrid are as 
well kept as those of Paris, and the country 
roads of Spain are like the best in France 
and England. When one travels on these 
roads he can understand why, in Spain, the 
diligence is still a popular means of convey- 
ance. In the United States we have no such 

_roads; indeed, the best-constructed road in 
the empire of the United States was built by 
Spanish engineers. It stretches from Ponce 
to San Juan. 

As to her poverty, the poverty or prosper- 
ity of a country cannot always be determined 
by her national debt. The expenses of col- 
onies over sea, of war in those colonies, may 
be responsible for much of that; and prosper- 
ity is also a matter of the individual. It isa 
question of content. In Pennsylvania, there 
is the prosperity of the big farms in the mid- 
dle of the State and the prosperity of the 
manufacturing city of Pittsburg. In Spain, 
you see much of this same prosperity of the 
farmer, but of the prosperity which comes 
from the rolling mill or the workshop, unless 
you visit Barcelona, you see little. 

Even the least well-to-do citizen of the 
United States enjoys the benefits of a public 
school, a melodion in the parlor, the Sunday 
paper and meat all the week. But to obtain 
these evidences of prosperity he has, even 
with the aid of the union, to work eight 
hours a day. The Spaniard obtains, without 
a union, wine, bread—and such very good 
bread it is!—and olives, and does no work 
at all. And, as he does not like to work, who 
can stand up and say that he is poor or that he 
is not to be envied? The one works hard to 
obtain much; the other does not work, but 
by planting and scratching the soil, is fed, 
and is content. That would seem to be 
enough, ~ 
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In the twenty-four hours from Gibraltar to 
Madrid, Spain contradicted herself many times. 
Spain, so she herself assured the visitors to 
the coronation of Alfonso the Thirteenth, is 
sombre, bleak and cold. 

To prove this, on either side of the train, 
she exhibited great gray hills of porous rock, 
like gigantic cakes of soapstone, pebbly waste 
places, forests of cork trees turned gray with 
white lime dust, and hedges of bristling, 
unlovely cactus. 

And then, within the hour, she threw open 
great valleys of wheat fields, corn fields and 
pasture grass, in which the cattle stood knee 
deep and through which the courses of many 
streams were marked against the green by 
banks of yellow buttercups, blue flax and 
scarlet poppies. Then Spain would again turn 
into a featureless plateau, strewn with stones, 
like the dry bed of a lake, which stretched 
to the horizon line, until once more the train 
swept through a tunnel to show, at the other 
end in the sunlight, beautiful blue mountains, 
high hills topped with great houses, from 
which spread away, like the meshes of a net, 
les of olive trees following each other for 
many miles, the terraces of vineyards and, 
to the very rails of the car, fields of rich 
grass, choked with all the wild flowers of 


spring. From Ronda to Madrid Spain was a 
land smiling with plenty. 
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Of the three national sports — baseball, 
cricket and bull-fighting—the last seems to 
hold the heart of its people in the firmest 
grip. The Spaniard loves the game and he 
understands the game. With us it is some- 
times enough that Casey has touched the 
home-plate. Because he has scored we are 
willing to stand up and throw hats in the air, 
even if he did get home on a fumble. But a 
Spaniard loves his national sport so well that 
he likes every point to be made on its merits, 
he wants the game played according to eti- 
quette and tradition, and with all regard to 
the technicalities. If you could combine 
the knowledge of the game possessed by a 
baseball ‘‘fan’’ on the bleaching boards and 
the howling enthusiasm of a football crank 
you would faintly approach the state of mind 
of the bull-fight enthusiast at a bull-ring. 

So, to him, the royal bull-fight was the 
event of the Coronation. And if he found he 
was not to be one of those to witness it, he 
contentedly camped out as near the Plaza 
de Toros-as he could, and listened to the 
cries and cheers of those inside. By crowd- 
ing thirty people into boxes meant to hold ten, 
and allowing spectators to risk their lives 
inside the barrier, there were gathered around 
the bull-ring sixteen thousand people. But 
outside were fifty thousand more. These 
formed unbroken lines from the bull-ring 
into the heart of the city. They assembled 
as early as eleven o’clock in the morning and 
waited until seven o’clock at night. 
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There are many stories of the young King 
which testify to his good heart and others 
which would seem to imply, what one guesses 
from his appearance, that he possesses, also, 
a saving sense of humor. 

When the King passes in his carriage 
through the streets of Madrid any one is 
privileged to run besidé it and throw peti- 
tions at him. The custom is medieval, and 
dangerous to the King, and frequently to the 
petitioner. The other day an old woman 
darted toward the King’s carriage, but a 
Guardia Civil, mistaking her motive, seized 
her roughly and threw her into the crowd. 
Instantly the King ordered the carriage to 
be stopped, and, jumping down, ran back to 
the policeman. ‘‘Why did you touch that 
woman?’ he demanded. ‘‘You must never 
lay your hands roughly upon a woman. You 
have done very ill.’”? Then he turned to the 
old lady and, raising his hat, said, ‘‘I will 
take your petition, madame.’’ And as she 
handed it to him he thanked her and bowed. 
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There is another story told of him, which 
seems to illustrate his sense of humor, and 
which, though it was told of him when he 
was in his third year—that same year when, 
at the Queen’s garden party, he turned a 
hose on the French Ambassador—may be 
prophetic. Alfonso was eating something 
from his plate with his fingers, when the 
lady-in-waiting exclaimed in horror, ‘*Your 
Majesty, kings do not eat with their fingers!’’ 
His Majesty, again helping himself with the 
forks nature had given him, answered her 
grimly, ‘This king does!”’ 

It wil be interesting to see what other 
things *‘This King’’ will do. He starts fair. 
He is young, strong, eager and intelligent, 
and every one wishes him well. 





Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 


is the best, and the best is none too good for your food 
and drink. Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv, 


You cannot set a first-class dinner unless the 
wine you serve is Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry 
Champagne.— Adv. 


Telephone Service is the twentieth century means of 
communication. tes for Residence Service in Man- 
hattan from $48 a year. New York Telephone Co., 15 Dey 
St., 111 West 38th St., 125 West 125th St.—Adv. 


Feeding to Fit 
is the problem with infants. The growing child has ever 
changing needs, but a perfect milk can never go amiss. 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the acme of 
substitute feeding. Send 10c. for “Baby’s Diary.” 
71 Hudson St., N. Y.—Adv. 


Sent Free and Prepaid 

to every reader of Collier’s Weekly, who needs it and 
writes for it, to Vernal Remedy Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
a trial bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. Only 
one lose a day perfectly cures catarrh, flatulence, 
indigestion and constipation. It clears the liver and kid- 
neys of all gestion and infl tion and takes all 
irritation and catarrh from the bladder and all pain and 
trouble from prostate gland.—Adv. 











Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 
clean and not hurt it 
Pure soap does that. This 
is why we want pure soap; 
and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali. There are a thou- 
sand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 








One Man ‘s‘ Stenographer 


with a Shaw-Walker Card System will do more 
good work than two men without. The differ- 
ence in wages is the saving. 

And its just the same with your own work. 
You can do twice as much if you use a Shaw- 
Walker Card System. 


The card system is but one of many Shaw-Walker 
systems that you should know about. All are built 
in sections so they will grow as your needs grow. 
Catalog A tells of card systems—B of letter and 
catalog files—H of sectional book cases. 
Any or all are free. 








The Shaw-Walker Co., Muskegon, Mich. ; 
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From 
Student 


One of ourgraduates stepped into a mill super- 
intendency, at $1800 salary. A partner this 
year, perhaps. Our training qualifies our stu- 


dents for this quick grasp of mill management, 


Textile 


Education 


A Profession aad a Paying Business. 
The demand for men thoroughly trained in 
every branch of textiles is greater than the sup- 
RY. Our courses qualify for mill direction and 
r merchandising fabrics, For circular of the 
Textile School containing information regard- 
ing courses and a list of positions held by 
graduates, address L. W. Miller, Principal. 
: School of 
Industrial Art 
of the 
Pennsylvania 
Museum, 
Dept. N 
| Broad and Pine Sts., 
Philadelphia. 
Circular of School of 
Applied Art on appli- 
cation. 











WATCHES 

Artistic productions for Ladies’ 
wear—Silver chatelaines in unique 
design—Shoulder watches in all 
metals or enameled—Open face 
or hunting, for belt or pocket— 
Send for our booklets and select 
designs. 


The New England Watch Co. 


37 ayy’, tnepa Lane, N. Y. 131 to 137 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago Spreckels Building, San Francisco 








Are You Interested 


In the endowment of any church or chari- 
table institution? YOU CAN PURCHASE, 
by small annual payments, a bond which 
pays you AN INCOME AS LONG AS 
YO E, and endows that church or 
charitable institution in which you are 
interested, at your death. Address 
LEWIS S. RICH, MGR. 
CHURCH ENDOWMENT SOCIETY 
Church Missions’ House, NEW YORK CITY 

















The Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch 
Case is made of two layers of Solid 
Gold with a layer of Stiffening Metal 
between welded and rolled together into one solid 


sheet of metal. 
Gold Case for all practical purposes. 


The Jas. Boss Case is a Solid 
The Stiffen- 


ing Metal simply adds strength and durability. The 
Boss Case is guaranteed for 25 years by the largest 
watch case makers in the world, who have been 


making it for a full half century. 
has the Keystone trade-mark stamped inside. 
any dealer to show you one. 


Every Boss Case 
Ask 
Write us for a 


booklet telling the whole story. 


The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia 


By this mark @Y you know them 








Spalding’s For 1902. Contents: The game 


: and how to play it; a brief his- 
Lawn Tennis tory of the game; a first lesson 
Annual 


for beginners ; styles of play and 

skill of the experts; the Ameri- 
can twist service ; how to build and keep a court ; how to 
select implements for the game; how to conduct a tourna- 
ment; revised official playing rules; decisions on doubt- 
ful points; half-tone pictures of all the leading players. 
Edited by J. Parmly Paret. Price 10 cents. For sale by 
all newsdealers and 

A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


(INCORPORATED) 
New York Chicago Denver 








RIGHT WAY-RIGHT PRICE 
Our new booklet is worth $10.00 to an 
intending diamond or jewelry purchaser. 
Its FREE. 100 points to guide you in 
diamond buying. Sent on approval ex- 
— paid. Pin money buys diamonds 
accountsystem. Write today. 
Chicago. 


EO es 
GEO. E. MARSHALL, Dept. 11., 





ARE YOU SHORT? 

Gilbert’s Heel Cushions 
“Worn inside the shoe,” 

p Increase Height, Arch the 
“am Instep, Make Better Fitting 
oe . Shoes, Remove Jar 
er in Walking. In- 
arses = = dorsed by physi: 
cians. Simply placed in the heel, feltdown. Don’t require 
larger shoes. 1-2 in., 25c.; in., 35c.; lin., 50c. per pair. At 
shoeand department stores. REA D. Send name,size shoe, 
height desired, and 2c. stamp for pair on ten days’ trial. 
Gilbert Mfg. Co., No. 25 Elm St., Rochester. N. Y. 


Glass Water Coolers 


ICE and WATER SEPARATE 
NO GERMS, INSECTS, RUST OR DIRT 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 
APPERT GLASS CO. 


277 Broadway, New York 





















§ OMNIGRAPH ivieriy 
H 
9 Telegra 
absolutely correct in the shortest possible 
time at a total cost of four dollars. 7RANS- 
= Key and Sounder Expert opera- 
— tor with you all the time Circular free 
THE OMMIORAPE MFO. CO. Dept. 6 39 Cortiandt 6t., New York 











THUNDER MOUNTAIN 


Idaho’s new gold camp; booklet containing latest 
and best information concerning its character, ex- 
tent, and opportunities; mailed free. 


ADRIAN G. HANAUER, Spokane, Wash. 
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VOILE GOWNS-—THE SEASON’S FANCY 


By MARIE GREGOIRE 








HE WOMAN who hasn’t a voile gown this season 

1 belongs to an unfortunate feminine minority. 

Mousseline, lace, chiffon, lawn, any and every diaph- 
anous fabric, has firm hold upon the affections of the 
summer girl of 1902, but in every well-regulated wardrobe 
there must be at least one frock more substantial than the 
filmy fleating things, yet more elaborate and pretentious 
than the severe tailored gown. It fills a niche all its own, 
und is practically indispensable. In past seasons, foulard, 
crepon, crepe, and the various silk and wool mixtures have 
been favorite materials for these betwixt and between gowns 
for which the English language offers no better descriptive 
ierm than the obnoxious ‘‘dressy.”’ 

This season, voile has things all its own‘way. One sees 
a few crepes, an occasional silk grenadine. Conservative 
women cling to foulard, though there is a decided tendency 
1o relegate that material to simple morning frocks; but ask 
any dressmaker in Greater New York what to get for an 
afternoon and visiting gown and she will promptly answer, 
**Voile.”’ 

The material is an exceedingly fine and sheer development 
of the canvas and etamine idea. For ordinary street costumes, 
these coarser weaves are considered more chic, though voile 
in dark blue, beige and other serviceable shades appears even 
in morning and shopping costumes. 

But it is in the light colors and in more elaborate gowns 
that voile finds its opportunity. There was never a material 
that lent itself more readily to tiny tucks, to hemstitching, to 
all openwork stitches, to every variety of the needlework 
ornamentation that is the keynote of this season’s fash- 
ionable frocks. There is no material that can be teased 
into more deceptive aud extravagant simplicity. It is sheer, 
clinging, delicate, yet it has a firmness and a wearing 
quality worthy of a stouter, sturdier fabric. It falls in 
graceful lines. It adapts itself to any and every style of 
bodice. It will carry off almost any trimming, from finest 
lace to heaviest appliqué, 

One cf the voile gowns illustrated here shows extrava- 
gant possibilities, and yet, with all its elaboration, has 
an air of demure simplicity. It is of sheerest white 
voile, made with a bloused bodice and with one of the 
double skirts popular in Paris, though, so far, little worn 
here. The only trimming is a hand-painted design of trail- 
ing leaves and blossoms outlined with a threadlike white 
silk cord. An embroidered band of black and white runs be- 
tween the clusters of flowers, and the stock girdle, chou and 
wrinkled cuffs are of liberty satin, in the tint predominating 
in the blossoms. A pattern material was used for this frock, 
but the girl who is clever with brush and water-color can sup- 
ply herself with fashion’s dernier cri, at comparatively little 
expense. Voile surface takes water-color in the most satis- 
factory way, and a trail of flowering vine between clusters of 
small tucks, fiower medallions wreathed round with lace, or 
clusters of pompadour flowers above deep lace scallops or 
points will transform a modest and inexpensive frock into what 
a French dressmaker would call an exquisite confection, 





ALMOND GREEN WITH ECRU CHENILLE 


Allowing the voile pendulum to swing from one extreme to 
the other, here is a gown of beige voile which is not unsuita- 
ble for morning and street wear, yet would not be out of place 
at a luncheon or any afternoon function. Both the skirt and 
the blouse are made entirely in clusters of infinitesimally small 
tucks separated by rows of open herring-bone stitch. The 
yoke, cuffs and bottom of the blouse are of heavy guipure 
lace, appliquéd over white, and threaded with narrow black 
velvet ribbon. The plain-shaped tlounce of the skirt is set 
on with a deep appliqué of the lace, and above the hem is a 
row of the herring-bone. This open work is, of course, most 
exquisite when done by hand; but, unless the wearer of the 
gown will do the needlework herself, it will add excessively 
to the cost of a costume, and the open-work trimming for 
sale in all the shops this season really produces almost as 
good an effect as the hand work, if it is cleverly used. 
Wherever openwork is used, a white or contrasting silk 
lining adds to the beauty of the gown. White is the favor- 
ite lining for all of the delicate shades of voile, but the popu- 
lar all white voile gown is often modified by a lining of deli- 
cate pink which gives merely a soft rose flush to the white 
surface and glows through open work and inset lace. 

Another practical voile gown, though not for morning 
wear, is of the almond-green tint seen in so many of the 
season’s imported gowns. It has a skirt with plain front 
panel and triple flounce back—a model, by the way, which 
gives a most successful side and back flare without wrap- 
ping hopelessly around the wearer’s feet when she walks. 
The design of this gown is not elaborate, but a novel and 
charming effect is obtained by the use of a bald écru chenille 
appliqué band in raised design. A touch of black is intro- 
duced in girdle, stock and wristbands. 

Apropos of the raised chenille trimming, there are many 
odd appliqué and raised effects in the trimming of im- 
ported voile gowns, and any of them could be easily imi- 
tated by a knowing needlewoman. For instance, *‘Alsa- 
tian cherries’’ have figured conspicuously in the products 
of the famous Parisian dressmaking ateliers. They are 
merely large cherries cut from cherry-colored velvet and 
applied in clusters, with stems of green embroidery. One 
white voile gown worn at a recent New York luncheon 


was trimmed in applied medallions of black lace and . 


over the edge of each medallion drooped a cluster of the 
Alsatian cherries. 

Possibly the most perfect embodiment of the voile idea 
among our cuts is the one we have saved until the last. It 
has all the studied simplicity and all the dainty needlework 
which go to make the individual charm of the voile gown. 
It is of light-blue voile made over white, the bolero and 
skirt trimmed with taffeta medallions in blue, set in with 
blue open-stitch, through which the white silk shows. The 
full blouse is of accordion-plaited white chiffon and creamy 
lace insertion, and the elbow sleeves finish with double fnlls 
of the chiffon, while the butterfly bows down the blouse 
front, and the crush girdle and stock are of blue taffetas 
fastened by tiny pearl buckles, 


~ 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


The Great Solvent and 
Eliminator of URIC ACID 


Indicated in All Forms of Bright’s Disease. 


JUNE 28 1902 


COLLIER*S 


THE FRONT DOOR 


By Tom Masson 


HAT DISTINCTION of solitude 
which the mind of 


man has 

enabled to attain to its present 
tate could never have been reached had 
not the front door come to the early rescue. 
It is a well-known fact that John Paleo- 
lithie Smith was the first man who lived in 
a cave. But the Smith family cannot be said 


by 
beeu 


es- 






“*The datntiest 
last, to make the 
end most sweet.’’ 















— Shakespeare. to have been really a family so long as | 
there was no front door, The Jones tribe, 
that lived across the way, walked right in Dr.Thos.P. Mathews, Manches- 
“fhe . 6 C] °, & ter, Va., Member of Board of Visitors, 


on the Smiths at any time of day or night. 
So did the Smiths on the Joneses. . In fact, 
who were the Paleolithic Smith children; and 
who were the Paleolithic Jones children, 
was always a matter of doubt. Smith began 
to take on feelings that he was feeding more 


Medical College of Virginia,and a prac- 
titioner of ripe experience, says: ‘lam 
satisfied from my own use, and from re- 
sults in many cases in my practice, that 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


than his share—more than really belonged 

; é : 5 is a wonderfully potent remedy in Uric 
to him. Where every one kept open cave, @ 
how could any kind of a certain tally be @ o, rae gee Gouty = 









assured? An ichthyosaurus used to last him e@ 
wa week. Now it lasted only four days, while oo% > — 1 Nad ae yeaa pelo 
Jones loafed. 8 A 1 P 
have your So Smith peeled off the bark of a tree, & ) Q 6 es e etd ee ee ae 
guests carry sat on it unul it was flat and stiff, and made B 
the first front door, He put it up over the @sBa, % 8 | BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
away most hole in his cave, and thus became an indi- No. 2. I notice that, after drinking 
pleasant vidual. Before that he was a nobody, but Renal Caiculi. the water awhile, the calculi are 
e when he sat behind that door and began to} broken up, and pass very small, as sand. I have also had very fine results 
memories —— _ cared poe . from this Water in some severe cases of Albuminuria in Bright’s Disease.”’ 
ohn Paleolithic Smith was the first snob. 
serve He was the first leader of the original smart BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or question sent to any address. 
Hotel at Springs opens June 15th. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 
qu 


ALLEN’S FOOT -EASE)| (ico 


SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES ( 
Allen's Foot=Ease, a powder for are the best andcheapest. Light 
the feet. It cures painful, swollen, brilliant and yet soft. The original 

“one match” generator and the only 


smarting, nervous feet and instantly is i 
takes the sting out of corns and bunions. gasoline lamp that can be lighted instantly 
with a match like gas. Better than electri- 


It’s the greatest comfort dis- : 
city, cheaperthanoil Fine print read at 4s ft. 


covery of the age. Allen’s Foot= 


set. 

If it hadn’t been for that first front door 
there would be to-day no refined crimes, and 
consequently po really first-class society. 

A cave that can be seen through is only 
acave. When the front door closes it from 
the outside world it becomes a divorce mill, 
an actor’s incubator, a poet’s caravansary, 
a school for scandal, an oratorical debating 
club, a background for scenic displays, a 
rendezvous for poor relations, a clergyman’s 
quarry, a lover’s refuge, an infant insulator, 
a villain’s hope, and a saint’s rest—in brief, 
a home. That was what Smith did for the 


NABISCO 
Sugar 
Wafers 

for 
dessert 


Made in many flavors. 
Sold only in sealed tins. 


NATIONAL Biscuit 
COMPANY. 

























































Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes 
feel easy. It is a certain cure for in- 






woild. He made it possible to become exclu- growing nails, sweating, callous and 
swe ta: gee > ares ‘was Ws ¥ hot, tired, aching feet. We have over 
sive. His name thereafter was Ward McAl 30,000 testimonials, TRY IT TO- Incandescent Gasoline Lamps 






All kindeand sho A Chandeliers, Peni- 
ants, Stand. qd, Yall an OOS Lamps 


» 


lacandesceni Light Co. 
39333392333393333333339939933 999 IF 2IFIIFIIIIZIIIIIIIFAI III! 


DAY. Sold by all Druggists and Shoe 


lister-Gebhard- Belmont-Astor-Smith. Mrs. 
Stores, 25c. Donot accept an imi- i], 


Smith appeared at the next annual horse 
show with two Hope diamonds in her nose, 
and was recognized as The Real Thing. Mrs. 
Jones and Mrs. Robinson followed suit with 
front doors of their own, and there was ushered 
in the era of politics and plunder, high teas 
and low teas, dinners and dives, gossip and 
garrulity, secret societies and vices, temperance 








tation. Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 


FREE sau PACKAGE sent by mail. 
MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET POWDERS, the 
best medicine for Feverish, Sickly Children. Sold 
by Druggists everywhere. Trial Package FREE. 


Address, ALLEN S. OLIISTED, LE ROY, N. Y. 














“Oh, What Rest 
and Comfort !*’ 


RESTFUL SLEEP 


‘In Camp, on the Yacht and at Home 


“Perfection” Air Mattresses 

















Canton 
1208 Bast Fe 
¢ 





























CUSHIONS and PILLOWS unions and opium smoking, diseases, dissipa- oO oO 
" x ‘ ‘ : h y 
tions and dispensations, ftlunkeyism, flattery a A 50 CENT HAT FOR MAN R B Y. A 
and flamboyancy, lectures and low necks, | 4 Any of these hats sent, post- q 
ea. - eg mM paid, on receipt of 50 cents, y 
hero worship, hedonism and hot air, mM cash, postal order, or stamps. 
That is, civilization came in. It came to| ¢ fr age 3 if hat is not as — 
vd ‘ A) é ory e rete 0 1€ Irs 
stay. Now we have a Geiman Emperor, a a National Bank ofMiddletown, 
Turkish Sultan, a Loid Kitchener, and a ) N.Y. We are hat mi anufac - 
; ets William Warldorf Astor. 4 : eS cee eae f 
Style 61. Camp Mattress with Pillow attached. The front door is the mute epitome of the a MEN’S HAT No. 1 and our other lines of men’s, MEN S HAT No. 2 q 
Also showing Mattress deflated. ‘ " It he built up races, not because of f\ In soft, rough finish. Colors: Gray women's, and boys’ hats in In smooth finish. Colors: Black, §& 
Clean and Odorless, will not absorb moisture + gente p oe pricknengecthe: @ Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. qvery. town in the United Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. ¥ 
> ACs as ¢ ‘ay \ States. Se 
cee oe ee far hatred Cattonnes | in secret, but to plot in secret 3 eaonzel a of thee hate 
(2-Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Those come out of it that never went in ® yourself free. If you sell 12 KA 
MECHANICAL FABRIC CO. PROVIDENCE, R. 1. through it; an you —, a $l i or tw : o 
us r —— Fs soe 59-cent hats free. you se 
Smith—Paleolithic Smith—is to blame. He | @ o4 sae cain have 0 @ hat, two U 
did it. He wanted a front door, and we of ay $1 hats, or four 50-cent hats in WV 
to-day are reaping the consequences in pet ong dg nk o 
“aay are re s quences, ’ one for yourself immediately. Vv 
BOY’S HAT No. 3 As soon as your friends see BOY’S HAT No.4 WU 
Gj ,, 11 Smooth finish. Colors: Black, it, it will be easy for you to In soft, rough finish. Colors: &Y 
FOOD & Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. sell them. Send for Booklet. Gray Mix, Brown Mix, Black Mix. 
bee pores MIDDLETOWN HAT COMPANY, 48 Mill St., Middletown, N. Y. ‘£ 
ane earianaiiamnca Se ESE ESSESEEE SESE SESE SSE SESS E SEES EERE 
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HAMPERS BUSINESS 


Coffee Drinking Incapacitates Some People 





=> wire hoops and drawn 
steel can bottom, like the 











Recipes for frozen Sanita a & 
by Mrs. Rorer, FREE. 

NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 














DISCOVERED AT LAST 
DENTAL PEARL 


for Business at Times. 


A gentleman from McBain, Michigan, says, 
“Coffee drinking has cost me much, for during 
my life I have been many times so thoroughly 
put out of condition that I have been com- 
pelled to abandon business for a day or two 
at a time, The attacks of headache would 
commence on the right side behind the ear 
and become so severe as to totally ineapaci- 
tate me for any exercise, even mental. I 
have frequently had to take morphine to re- 
lieve the suffering. Sour stomach troubled 
me and [ had a nervous heart that gave me 
a great deal of trouble. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


You can make summer cooking 
a pleasure by using our 
TEAM COOKER 
WITH DOORS 
= Entire meal cooked over one 
burner. Saves fuel, labor and 
provisions. Used on any kind of 
stove. Only cooker made with 
steam cone snser and copper tank, 
sold on 30 Jays trial. Get it for 
your home and summer cottage. 
Liberal 


Agents Wanted. [2p<r! 


$30 and $40 a week can be made 
by agents. Write for territory at 
once. Don't delay, as largest 
sales are made during summer 















Try it 30 Days at Our Expense 
Saves weary hours on wash-day. Saves carry- 
ing heavy baskets of clothes. Hang ar- 
ticles out as fast as washed. Take in as 
Dricris on revolving head 


S 
S 
fast as dry. 
giving access to every part. 

The Safety Window 
; , Clothes Drier 
N holds 110 feet of 

line. A prac- 
tical house- 
hold con- 
venience. 
, \//t Guaranteed 
\\/b in every re- 
ack if you 
are ‘hot pleased after 30 days’ 
, trial. We pay all charges. 
Write today for FREE booklet 
—tells about our Balcony and 































AN ENAMEL for the TEETH ; 
Seek aailied Ohh bo Oo Four years ago I saw an advertisement for months. Illustrated circulars free. Lawn Driers also. 
front teeth by a Postum Food Coffee which recited the ill OHIO STEAM COOKER CO. ert bTETE DRIER ee. 
Dries instantly ; will last for ae . ere ? 2 a) ° 
days and gives the tecth a || Cflects of coffee on the nerves. I at once | 96 oatario Building, Ont. and Jeff. Streets, TOLEDO, OHIO 

decided to make the change and leave off 





pearly whiteness, no matter 
how dark or discolored they 
may be. Positively harmless 
as it is made from rare gums, 
contains nothing that could 


ISN’T AS BIG AS A TYPEWRITER—AS A FACTOR 
IN BUSINESS PROGRESS. THE PROGRESSIVE BUSINESS 
MAN FINDS THE TYPEWRITER INDISPENSABLE. 


coffee and take on Postum. The result has 
been all that one could expect. 
I am never constipated any more, the bil 


ibly injure—in fact isa ; 
vreat samaten, as it keeps ious attacks never come on except from some eye ia a dala aa ail 
: ‘ ; in ki rhio’ arclay St., New Yor 5 Nort alvert St., Baltimore 
the acils of the mouth from || jndiscretion such as drinking coffee, which I THE TYPEWRITER { 2 Bromfield St., Boston 817 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 
*) 124 LaSalle St., Chicago 208 North Ninth St., St. Louis 


attacking the teeth. Every- 
one can now have pearly 
white teeth, the greatest 
charm and beauty of the 
Price, $1.00 per bottle by mail, pre- 
Address 


am foolish enough to indulge in now and then, 
I have no more headaches, no more sour 
stomach and no bilious spells. I have not 
been sick to my stomach or had a nervous 
vomiting spell in three years. Am now 56 
years old, and have better health and do a 
better .business and more comfortable than 
ever before in my, life. I certainly attribute 
the change to leaving off coffee and using 
Postum, for I have taken no medicine to aid 
in making the change. 

The experiment as stated is absolutely true. 
I am willing, if necessary, to attach my affi- 
davit to it.’’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


EXCHANGE San Francisco 

EIGHT STORES. Send for samples of writing, with prices, ete. Largest and most 
complete stock of second- hand Typewriters of any house in the trade. Machines shipped, 
privilege of inspection. TITLE TO EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 


gavin REDANS 


NEAR CINCINNATI, OHIO 
A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care 
and medical treatment of Drug and Alcoholic 

There is scarcely any condition of ill-health that is not 
benefited by the occasional use of a R.I.P.A.N.S Tabule, 
and the price, 10 for 5 cents, does not bar them from any 


Addictions. 4 onl ) ; 
Beautifully located in the Miami Valley, thirty miles | 

home or justify any one in enduring ills that are easily 

cured. For sale by Druggists. 


from Cincinnati. Easily accessible by train. Location un- 
The Five-Cent packet is enough for an ordinary cezssion, 


surpassed. Excellent accommodations. Cure Guar- 
The family bottle, 60 cents, contains a supply fcr a year. 


{ 432 Diamond St., Pittsburgh 536 California St., 











face. 
paid, enough to last a year. 


DENTAL PEARL CO., 5 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 
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DAILEY’S HEADACHE 
Stop That Headache! ii NevRatcra. TABLETS 
act almost instantly, No bad after effects; no morphine or other 
dangerous drugs. Users enthusiastic over them and will have no 
other. 25 doses for 25 cents. Sample free. Write today to 


DR. DAILEY REMEDY CO., Moline, Ill. 


TREES best by Test—77 YEARS 
ad) Nursery. 

Fruit Book free. We CASH 

Want MORE sauremrx P Weekly 

BROS, Louisiana, Mo. . ¥.; Etc 





anteed. No Restraint. Rates reasonable. The 
treatment can also be taken at home without inconven- 
ience or detention from business. For terms and full | 
information address, 

Dept. 1.3., 


THE Dr. J. L. STEPHENS Co., LEBANON, OHIC 

















UNDERWOOD'S 
DEVILED 


Requires n no cooking. No 
preparation. Spread on thin 
slices of bread or biscuits or 
eaten plain, it is delicious. 

= Hearty as beefsteak, it will en 


can will make iz sandwiches. 

ra for free book of receipts to; ¥ 
Wm. Underwood Co., Boston, 2 iy 

Mass. 2 





Chicago Musical College 


Established 1867. Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Pres. 


COLLEGE eLse. 202 MICHIGAN BOUL., CHICAGO. 

. m@) The Chicago Musical 
S College is the largest 
and most complete 
of its kind in 






the strongest 
faculty ever assembled 
in a school of musical 
learning. 
4 The College Building 
is the finest structure 
in existence devoted 
exclusively to a musical 
institution. 

The system of instruc- 
tion and arrangement 
of courses represent 
the outcome of 36 years 
experience. 


USIC 


School: Acting 
Elocution 
School + Opera 


: —<$$—$—— 

COLLEGE BUILDING. Modern Languages. 

BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 
Dr. F. Ziegfeld Dr. Louis Falk Hans Von Schiller 
William Castle Bernhard Listemann S. E. Jacobsohn 
Rudolph Ganz Charles Gauthier Herman Devries 
Felix Borowski 
Hart Conway, Director Sc hool of Acting. 


37th SEASON BEGINS SEPT. 8. 


New Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 
2° NOTE.—Applications for the 45 free and 150 partial 
Scho larships will be received until August 15. 




















| to be a writer. 


| their bread and butter. 





| sciousness 
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MISTAKEN 


HERE IS many a woman who, feeling 
} the stir of imagination in her, forth- 


with regards herself as called upon 
Above the facts of common 


life her mind weaves stories. Her thought 


| like a shuttle flies perpetually in and out, 


fabricating patterns on the canvas of every- 
day existence. ‘‘These thoughts of mine,” 
thinks she, ‘‘are worthy of record in print. 


| Let- me withdraw to a study and devote my- 


self to literature. I have mistaken my voca- 
tion; I am not meant for a mere darner of 
stockings, or to bathe children, or to cut 
It is nothing short 
of sin to hide faculty beneath a bushel. Let 
me proceed to make the best of this talent 
God has given me.’’ Or she feels her mind 
filled with conceptions of color and form. 
Her eye makes pictures. She believes her- 
self called upon to be an artist. 

In forty-nine cases out of fifty these women 
are making a grievous mistake. Nature has 
endowed them with imaginative fancy but 
with no more than enough to invent fairy 
stories for their children. Nature has given 
them an eye for form and color, but no more 
than is needed to make homes beautiful, to 
fashion dainty garments for their little ones, 
to imbue these little ones with the loveliness 
and grace of life. 

There is no end to the making of books. 
One is weary of the unsatisfying multiple 
manifestations of mediocre art. On the 
other hand, we are oppressed by the con- 
of unlovely homes, of graceless 
lives, of joyless, unimaginative children, of 
women who bewail in fifth-rate verse that 


| life is not worth living, or paint, with but 


little attention to drawing, pessimistic mono- 
chromes. 

Assuredly life is not likely to be worth liv- 
ing, existence can be but a drab-dull thing 
when women who hold the happiness of 
homes within their hands expend their best 
in ink and paper or on canvas. To cheer, 





| to help and beautify existence for real hu- 


man persons must be greater than it is to sit 
in a study absorbed in describing superflu- 
ously lovely heroines, misunderstood hus- 





VOCATIONS 


BY ARABELLA KENEALY. 


and in ingeniously 
eating these from dilemmas the romancist 
has herself created. Far better to help poor 
human lame dogs over real stiles. 

The truth is, one cannot serve two masters. 
The standard in every braneh of work has so 
risen that the producer, if he would achieve 
any measure of success in the world, must 
devote his undivided best to it. What, then, 
is the fate of a home wherein the wife and 
mother devotes her undivided best to some- 
thing outside it?) What will be the future of 
a people whose wives and mothers devote 
their undivided best to something other than 
their homes and husbands and children? 
Women are making an immense mistake in 
supposing that it is a higher life to write 
romances than it is to tell fairy stories to 
their children. They are making a sad error 
when they believe it nobler to reproduce per- 
sons upon canvas or paper than it is to create 
and teach and care for flesh and blood human 
children. Where genius exists, or talent of 
sufficient power to amuse, delight and in- 
struct the world, it is a different thing. A 
great art must and will always express itself. 
Individuals and personal life must be sacri- 
ficed to it. Its mission is to millions, and the 
few—the genius himself among them—must 
suffer that the many may benefit. But in 
forty-nine cases out of fifty wherein the 
stirring of imagination leads a woman to 
suppose herself gifted with more power than 
is needed to brighten and charm and influ- 
ence her immediate circle, she allows herself 
to be sadly deluded. Her ideals will be best 
realized in conerete daily life. Let her apply 
her romantic enthusiasms to the service of her 
family and friends. There is no fear that the 
world will fall short of writers and artists. A 
far greater danger threatens from diverting 
more and more the living color and beauty of 
women’s minds from the home and everyday 


bands and wives, 


existence, squandering it on fifth-rate ro- 
mances and mediocre art. Therefore, let 
women feeling the stir of talent in them 


realize that this may be no more than ean 
best be applied to and is sorely required by 
the needs of their immediate circle. 
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4 Removes all odor of perspiration: De- 

— lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or; 

mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). 
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where at twice the price. Booklet “CARD STYLE” FREE! 
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DIAMONDS—WAT CHES 


Sold on easy payments; $1.00a 


week and upwards. Goods delivered 
first payment. All sizes, styles, 
designs and makes. Catalogue FREE 
our plan. For particulars 
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126 State St. 


a Day. 











Send us your address and we will 
show you how to make $3 a day 
absolutely sure; we furnish the 






work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 
you live. Send us your addre ind we will explain the 
siness fully; remember we guarantee a clear profit of 


ite at once 


for every day’s work, absolutely sure. Wr i 
Mich. 


aval Manufacturing Co., Dox 566, DETROIT, 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 














has avoided many a4 case cf appendicitis, because ap- 
pendicitis is generally brought on by constipation and 
PARKER'S G IN ER TONIC cures constipation. It acts 
on the Liver and no reaction follows its use. Many 


medicines leave effects that are worse than the original 
malady, but PARKER’S GINGER TONIC is sure, speedy 
and safe. 50 ind $1.00 at all Druggists. 
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TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS 


Broadway, New York, sell all makes under half 

Don’t buy before sending for samples of writing, 
and unprejudiced advice. Immense stock 
Guaranteed first-class 


332 
price. 
prices, exchange 
for selection. Shipped for trial. 
condition. Dealers supplied. 








THE MAKING OF FRUIT SYRUPS 


BY MARGARET HALL 


HE APPRECIATION of the delicious 

I fruit flavors, so keenly enjoyed dur- 
ing the season now at hand, should 

prove a strong incentive to the zealous 
housewife in the matter of providing her- 
self with future resourceful factors of this 


| character against the day when the possi- 
| bility of 


securing the fruit itself shall have 


| passed away. 





| ing the boiled sugar 





The making of fruit syrups entails no ex- 
cess of time, labor or expense. The oppor- 
tunity is now presented for supplying one’s 
self with invaluable ingredients in the di- 
rection of autumn’s and winter’s desserts, 
the choicest flavorings for home-made ice 
creams, parfait, sherbets, jellies, Bavarian 
and other creams, sauces for puddings, and 
also flavorings for punches and other bever- 
for immediate as well as later emer- 
geney service. 

Strawberry Syrup. Put on over a moder- 
ate flame of the gas range a porcelain-lined 
kettle, containing three pounds of sugar and 
and a half pints of water. Stir with a 
until the sugar is dissolved; 
allow to come to a boil, skim and set aside 
to cool. Mash fresh ripe strawberries and 
strain through a cheesecloth bag to produce 
three and a half pints, or a secant two quarts 
of juice. Put down again the kettle contain- 
and water, this time over 
a flame of greater intensity, and let boil rapidly, 
watching for the moment when a spoonful of 
this syrup dropped into cold water and rubbed 
between the thumb and finger will form a small 
ball, Add at onee the strawberry juice; let 
all come up to a boil, skim and set aside to 
cool. When cold, bottle and seal. 

taspberry Syrup. Mash gently freshly 
gathered raspberries and put into a stone 
crock with a half-pint of best white wine 
vinegar to every pound of fruit. Cover 
carefully and place on a shelf in the cool 
cellar for a couple of days. At the end of 
this time allow all the juice to drain off 
thoroughly through a very fine purée sieve, 
without any attempt, however, to wash the 
pulp of the berries through the sieve; this 
may be used for making jam. Add to every 
quart of juice a pound and a half of the best 


ages 


one 


wooden spool 


granulated sugar, stirring with a wooden 
spoon until the sugar is wholly dissolved, 
when stir in briskly the well-beaten white 


of an egg to which has been added a table- 
spoonful of cold water. During this process 
the mixture may be heated, but not allowed 
to come to a boil, and then set aside to cool, 
Then again put over a more brisk flame of 
the gas range and allow to boil for about 
five to ten minutes. Skim well as the scum 
arises, and, when removed from the fire, stir 
until cool; when cold, bottle and seal. 

Pineapple Syrup. Make a syrup of three 
pounds of sugar to which has been added 
the white of an egg beaten up and gradually 
blended with a pint of cold water. Let boil 
and skim until the whole is very clear. Pnt 
aside to cool. Carefully pare and grate pine- 
apples of the best quality, obtaining three 
pints of juice, and strain the same through 
a flannel jelly-bag. Put the syrup on to 
boil for about ten minutes, adding gradually 
at the end of this time the pineapple juice. 
Let all come to a boil together, skim well 
and place aside to cool, When thoroughly 
cold, bottle, cork and seal. 

Tutti-frutti Syrup. Put into a large stone 
jar or crock with a closely fitting cover one 
quart of good preserving brandy. For every 
pound of fruit which you use as you proceed 
you must add three-qaurters of a pound of 
granulated sugar. You must use only the 
best of dry, good fruit in sound condition 
and of choice flavor, Every kind of fruit 
may be used, commencing with strawber- 
ries. The mixture must be stirred every day 
with a large wooden spoon in order that the 
sugar may be well dissolved. The jar must 
be kept in a dry, cvol place. Use as 
of any kind of fruit as you may desire, 
membering the proportionate quantity 
sugar. Beginning with ‘strawberries . and 
the sugar, follow on with cherries, pine- 
apples, currants, raspberries, apricots, plums, 
peaches, grapes, peeling and seeding all of 
the fruits except the berries. Use at least 


re- 
of 


one pound of black cherries as a dark color- | 


ing, always remembering accuracy as to the 
proportionate amount of sugar and the daily 
stirring. 


| 
extri- 
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Send your name and eddrese and we will mail you 
30 pieces of ART JEWELRY to sell at only 
10 cts. each —no trash. Srocesly you offer it to 
will purchase one or more piece at sight. When sold 
onal us $3.00 and we will send you promptly by 

xpress 
aboy's League Baseball Outfit FREE 
containing 9 Baseball Caps, 9 Baseball Belts, 1 Base- 

ball, 1 Baseball Bat, 1 Thrower’s Glove, 1 Catcher’s 
Mitt, 1 Catcher’s Wire Mask, 1 Book Complete Base 
Ball Rules. Here is a chance to get a complete out- 
fit without costing you a penny. Jim dandy goods 
and latest league pattern. This outfit would cost you 
at least $3.00in any store that handles sporting goods. 
We will guarantee you honorable treatment and shall 
expect you to treat us the same. Such an offer as we 
make you has never been made before by any reliable 
concern, Your credit is good with us, and we trust 
you for thee JEWELRY until you have sold it. 
Write today. Address us this way: 


STANDARD JEWELRY CO. 
LDent J BOSTON, MASS, } 














Hardens the gums—cleanses, 

preserves and beautifies the teeth— 

sweetens the breath. No powder or liquid to 

spill—most convenient package to carry or use. 
At all Druggists 25c. 

©. H. STRONG & CO., Chicago, U. S. A. 











ELLO, 
POLLY!” 


Parrots are the most jolly, 
sociable and interesting of all 
home pets and particularly desir- 
able in homes where there are no 
children. Weimport great num- 
bers of choice young hand raised 
birds, which are unsurpassed, 
and we guarantee every bird to 
learn to talk. A beautiful Cuban 


PARROT $435 
and Cage, 
if ordered during July or August. 
Mexican, Panama, African and == 
other kinds at low prices. 
illustrating and describ- 
Parrot Book, ; ing say varieties and 
how to care for and train them, free if you mention 
this paper. Complete book on birds, 25 cents. 


IOWA SEED CO., DES MOINES, IOWA. 



















much | 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, | Uniforms. Lyon & 
Healy’s “Own Make” Instruments are 
now used by the greatest artists. Fine Cat- 
alogue, 400 Illustrations, mailed free; it 
gives Band Music Instructions for 
Amateur Bands. Bargains in Instru- 
ments just reduced in price, 


LYON & HEALY, 59 Adams St., CHICAGO 
The World's Largest Musie House. Sells 
“Everything known in Musie.”” 

or FEES returned. FREE 


Patent Secured opinion as to patent- 


ability. Send for our Guide Book and What To Invent, 
finest publications ever issued for free distribution, 
Patents secured through us advertised without charge in 
The Patent Record. SAMPLE COPY FREE. 

Evans, Wilkens & Co., W ashington, D. C. 


Hiow to Cure Rheumatism and Neuralgia 

The Philadelphia Inquirer recently con- 
tained an account of a most remarkable dis- 
covery that will cure any form of rheumatism 
or neuralgia, which leaves no room for doubt, 

; the acid in the system is so dissolved that 
vheumatie affections cannot exist. The In- 
quirer wired its correspondent to obtain de- 
tails regarding its use whereby any may avail 
themselves of its marvelous benefits at home; 
it is endorsed by seventy prominent people, 
all having been sufferers for years with rheu- 
matism or neuralgia, and after trying every- 
thing money could procure without success, 
used this method, which cured them all in a 
marvelously short time without a single un- 
pleasant synyptom. Having nothing to sell 
and no interest further than to relieve sufferers 
as they have been relieved, they desire all who 
may be likewise atticted to know of this cer- 

















tain cure. Any sufferer. can have copy of 
above news article and full particulars free by 
sending their address to Dr. Stephenson, 5-11 
Irvington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Hunter’s Cabin 






Automobile House 


The pleasure of an outing depends upon the way 
you are lodge 


Mershon & Morley 
PORTABLE HOUSES 


are admirably adapted to the requirements of the 
hunt and form a valuable addition to the city and 
country home. They are perfect in construction, 
ornamental, reasonable in price, and wind and 
water proof. 

Our superb facilities and automatic machinery 
enable us to deliver these Houses, ready to erect 
on premises, at local price of material alone. 

HUNTER’S CABINS—CHILDREN’S PLAYHOUSES 

SUMMER COTTAGES — AUTOMOBILE HOUSES 

These houses are all accurately built and easily 
transported. The **Unit System’’ of construc- 
tion prevails throughout — every panel is inter- 
changeable. No nails, no carpenters, an 


No experience required to erect 


Write at once for catalogue and prices. State your needs in 
detail and we will furnish full information. 


MERSHON & MORLEY, 630 Broadway, Saginaw, Mich. 






















Y7 and NINETY-FIVE CENTS 


——— Buys the celebrated high 
grade, new 1902 Model 
BURDICK BICYCLE, 28-in.wheel, any height frame, high 
grade equipment, including high grade guaranteed pneumatic 
tires, adjustable handle bars, fae leather covered grips, padded 
saddle, fine ball bearing pedals, nickel trimmings, beautifully 
finished throughout, any color enamel. Strongest guarantee. 
$10.95 for the celebrated 19022 Kenwood Bicycle. 
$12.75 for the celebrated 1902 Elgin King or Elgin Queen Bieyele. 
$14.95 for the highest grade 190: bicyele made, our three crown 
nickel joint, Napoleon or Josephine, complete with 
the very finest equipment, including MORG & WRIGHT highest 
grade pneumatic tires, a regular $50.00 bicycle. 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL on any bieyele ordered. For the 
most wonderful bicyele offer ever 
heard of, our liberal terms and pay after received offer, write for 












our free 1902 Bieyele Catalogue. Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. = = CHICAGO 


Are You Going Abroad? 


If so send for a copy of 


PRESBREY’S 
INFORMATION GUIDE 


FOR OCEAN TRAVELERS 
Contains 80 pages of complete information on all 
points of interest and importance to European tour- 
ists. Gives a thousand useful and necessary facts 
concerning navigation, travel, hotels, foreign rail- 
ways, foreign money, sight seeing, customs laws and 
their explanation, etc., etc. 
AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY 
FOR THE OCEAN TRAVELER 
SENT UPON RECEIPT OF 10C. POSTAGE 


FRANK PRES BRE Y 
PUBLISHER 
12-16 John Street, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 























Save Your Papers 
COLLIER’S 
WEEKLY 
BINDER 


FITTED WITH PATENT CLASPS 


WILL HOLD FIFTY-TWO NUMBERS 
OF THE PAPER : PRICE $1.25 





Address COLLIER’S WEEKLY, 416-424 
WEST 13TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 














“Maxicrapuy”’ is the new, scientific ste- 
Stenographers ! nography written on any typewriter. Dem- 
onstrated faster than shorthand, and more legible. Limited number of 
books at $1.00 to introduce. Texas Specialty Co., Agts., Ft. Worth, Tex. 


MONEY 





Without hard work, toil or slavery. 


for you. 
Pea Navarre, Ohio 


Frank Shilling, 


Travel Like Princes 

Those who saw the special train in which 
H.R.H. Prince Henry of Prussia made his 
tour of the United States are comparing it 
with other trains in regular service, and it 
is admitted that none of the cars in the tram 
compare favorably with the buffet, compart- 
ment and standard sleeping cars of the 
Pioneer Limited trains of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway in daily service 
between Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
The people of this country have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that at any time they cannot 
only travel like Princes, but can get much 





| was twelve and I jad fourteen acres.) 





better service. > 
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A WOMAN’S FARM 


By Kate V. Saint-Maur 


N HOW MUCH 
‘@) money ean I 
start a chicken 
and pet stock farm? 
This question has been 
asked me at least two 
hundred times since my 
own place was started 
five years ago. 

My capital was near- 
ly nothing, and the 
wonderfully full stock 
of one hen, a pet dog 
und two cats. In a 
year the family had 
multiplied to three cats, 
two hundred hens, 
twelve ducks, eight guinea fowls, seven rab- 
bits, six cavies, twenty-two pigeons and, in 
addition, I had sold enough eggs and young 
of all sorts and kinds to cover increase and 
feed. Results seem to warrant the feeling 
that I can be of some slight help to other 
women wishing to make a more or less self- 
supporting country home. 

We will suppose you have two hundred 
and fifty dollars to invest and a good-natured 
husband (like mine) who believes that a coun- 
try home and pure air for yourselves and chil- 
dren are worth a little trouble, so puts up with 
being a commuter for a year or two until your 
farm business brings enough to warrant his de- 
voting his time to it mstead of the stuffy office 
in the city. 

The first step is to find a small farm of ten 
to twenty acres within twenty miles of a city 
and one or so from a depot. Insist on a long 
lease with option of purchase; rent must not 
exceed fifteeu dollars a month. (My first place 
Good 
water is essential; ground sandy, and see that 
there is a fair barn and chicken-house on the 
premises. (No new houses were built on my 
place until the second fall.) 





A Fat Pair 





An ineubator that holds 120 eggs will cost | 


$20; two brooders, $24. These should be 


added to the chicken plant in January and |} 


set going not later than the 15th, so that 
chicks are hatched out toward the first week 
in February. Incubation requires twenty-one 


days. Thus you can fill your incubator three 
times before March 20. <A poor percentage 
would be 70 chicks from each hatch, 210 
in all. 


Cost of 360 eggs at 22 cents a dozen, $6.60 
Oil for heating incubator and brooder, 60 cents ; 
feed for three months, $6 (a most liberal allow- 
ance); in all, $13.20. 

The usual average is half pullets, half coek- 
erels, If you keep all the pullets to increase 
laying stock for next fall, you should still have 
100 broilers weighing a pound and a half each 
to sell in May and June, making 150 pounds at 
20 cents—$30 gross. Deduct expenses, $13.20, 
and you have $16.50 and 100 pullets. 

It is safe to calculate on these lines. Bear 
in mind, there are still April and May to run the 
incubator in, which should provide you with 
roasters for Thanksgiving and Cliristnas, 

Any rough little place six feet by four, with 
a dry floor, will house a trio of Pekin ducks— 
in my opinion, 1:0 others are worth keeping— 
which can be bought for ten dollars, They 


will commence laying in March; every six | 


days you will have twelve eggs. Eleven, a 
setting, can be put under a broody hen. 
From two dueks and a drake the first year 
I raised fifty-eight, selling forty-six and 
keeping twelve for stock. When the fact is 
borne in mind that at twelve weeks old these 
Pekins weigh five and six pounds apiece and 
range in price, from May to November, from 
eighteen to sixteen cents a pound, it is evident 
they are worth rearing. 

Guinea-fowl will roost up in the rafters of 
any outhouse and almost feed themselves. 
My stock originated with two hens and a 
rooster, cost three dollars, and I brought up 


Remember, there will be the furniture- thirty-two, selling five pairs at six months 
moving to pay for, twenty-five dollars; old at a dollar a pair, used eight for my own 
lamps, stoves, washtubs, the indispensable table—they are delicious when young—and 
tools, spade, pick, rake, hoe, saw, axe, kept eight for stock. Each year they are iu 
hammer, screwdriver, chisel, gimlet and a larger demand for table use during the closed 
wheelbarrow must be bought. Liberally, a season for game, and when chickens are ex- 
hundred dollars must be allowed for this. pensive and scarce. They always select 

Once settled in the new quarters, look over brush or some wood-pile to lay in. Wateli 
the chicken-house, and, unless especially well patiently, find the nest, steal the eggs with 
built, obtain one of the good roofing papers a long-handled spoon—if your hand comes 
which come in rolls of two hundred and fifty in contact with the nest they will desert it 
square feet and cover the building. Freedom —and set under a hen, or they will nearly 
from damp or draught all be lost, because 
is as important to the real mother will 
success as cleanli- drag them through 
ness. To be sanitary, the wet grass, 

a chicken-house must Very little addi- 
be thoroughly white- tional trouble will en- 
washed once a month uble you to supple 
during the warm ment the above with 
months and whenever three or four white 
weather permits dur- rabbits, who will pro- 
ing the winter. <A duce some six little 
building twenty-five ones every — sixty 
feet by twelve will days, always worth 
accommodate fifty twenty cents while 
hens. babies; at Easter 

The breeds are nu- ; they go up to a dol 
merous. My experi- A Happy Family lar each. The cost 
ence was mixed for of the old ones will 


two years until I settled down to the white 
Wyandottes, which now deserve my careful 
recommendation as the best fowls for general 
purposes, 

In September or October you can pureliase 
good birds for market and egg production for 
a dollar each; add three cockerels, at two and 
a half each, to run with them, Get the hens 
from one place, the roosters from another, 
See that they all come from tie same pen; 
they will not be so ready to fight as strange 
males. 

From such a flock you should get at least 
two dozen eggs a day. Strictly fresh eggs 
will never sell for less than twenty-two cents 
a dozen, often twice that. Fourteen dozen a 


| week at twentv-two cents would be $3.08. 


Feed will cos. at most $1.50; profit, $1.58, 


be about two dollars the pair. 

In such an establishment as you are creat- 
ing you must keep two or, three cats, or be over- 
run with mice. Obtain nice short-faced Mal- 
tese; then, instead of having the misery of 
consigning kittens to a watery grave, 
them at fifty cents and a dollar each. Any 
store that sells pet animals will give you these 
prices, and in every city there is a store of 
this kind. 

When you have had a couple of years’ ex- 
perienee commence replacing some birds or 
animals of kind with the very best 
thoroughbreds, remembering always — that 
there generally a for 
cheaper. pretty 

Be patient, 
laugh at mistakes 


each 


is quick sale 
pet creature, 
persevering and 


and expec 


systematic; 


losses, 





O MANY requests have come from our readers for a Question and Answer 


Department in the Woman’s pages of Collier’s Weekly that we have decided | 
to inaugurate such a column within a week or so. 


our readers to send in queries on any topic, and these will be answered by ex- 
perts, and printed in the earliest issue possible after the receipt of the query. We 
shall endeavor to print answers within three weeks after receipt of the questions. 


sell | 


the | 


We therefore now invite all | 
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Selected Rye, 
Careful Distillation, 
Thorough Ageing. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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| and mail to us and we will 
send you free by retuin 
mail, postpaid, our latest 


big Special Buggy, Harness and 
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kinds of BUGGIES. \ q 
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PRICES than any other factory in America. 
DON'T BUY A RIG UNTIL YOU GET OUR FREE CATALOGUE. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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» Illustrated Catalogue 
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COCLIER’S WEEKLY 


Camera is the 
most recent 


So marvelous in its 

mechanical perfection as 

to entirely revolutionize 
the making of pictures. 


i 
/ 


Ps Snappa magazine carries 
12 plates or 24 films, which change 
/ automatically. You always have a 
fresh plate or film ready for instant 
It is impossible to make two ex- 
posures on one plate. Each exposure is 
developed scparately—the only way to 
make perfect pictures. 


Snappa takes pictures with a 
rapidity and precision heretofore 
unknown in snap shot work. 


Ask to see it at the dealers, or 
send for descriptive book. 


ROCHESTER 
OPTICAL AND CAMERA CO. 
124South St., Rochester, N.Y. 








SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 


and Ten Days’ Free Trial to any 
person in U. S. or Canada. Nota 
cent deposit required on our Bicycles 
in auvance. 


1902 MODELS, * to $15. 






500 Second-hand Wheels 
all makes and models, good as new, 
$3 to SS. 
Sale at half factory cost. Tires, equipment and 
sundries, all kinds, half regular prices. 

Karn a Bieycle distributing 1000 catalogues 
on our new plan. A Rider Agent in each town 
can make money fast our wonderful 1902 
= Write at once fe 
nd our special offer. 


MEAD cYCL E CO., Dept. 53 F, Chicago, Il. 
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Pipe Smoking 
Made Healthful 


The main essential to a good 
smoke is a good pipe 







The Famous 


so Pipe 


isa good pipe, 
By Mail 


structed on sat 


it is ¢ 
sig iples 


because 





The nicotine ws int » th 
ervoir instead of be ing pone oh 
into the system. ie siphon on pre- aS = 
vents the saliva rez ac hing a 
tobacco. The bow] is 
There will be no 





The reservoir is cleaned es blo w- 


ing through the stem. it can be done while 
smoking, assuring a clean pipe always. It affords 
a-clean, cool smoke, with no “old pipe’’ odor 
or taste. 

Made of French Brier, with aluminum siphon 
and American amber, rn or rubber stem, A 








liandsome pipe in 
51.00 by mail. Money refunded if not 

s satisfactory. Jf in doubt write for booklet. 

THE SIPHON TOBACCO PIPE COMPANY 
Room J 556, 13 Broadway, New York 


every Way 


1900 & °01 Models, best makes, $7 to $11 | 


Great Factory Clearing | 
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THE ABOVE IS THE TRADE-MARK 
BLOWN INTO EVERY BOTTLE OF 


PEADDH 2LLBREALGHRO 
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Chartreuse - 
—GREEN AND YELLOW — & 
KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE Fs 


WCRLD AS THE CHOICEST 
AFTER-DINNER LIQUEUR. THE 
ONLY CORDIAL MADE BY 
THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS OF 
FRANCE, WHO FOR’ THREE 
CENTURIES HAVE SUPPLIED 
CIVILIZATION WITH THIS 
CHOICEST OF ALL NECTARS. 
NO SIDEBOARD IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT IT. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. 

: Sole Agents for United States. 
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OPPS. 
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TELEGRAPHY 


Total Cost, Tuition (telegraphy and typewriting), 
board and room, 6 months’ course $82. Can be reduced one-half: 
great demand for operators; school organized 1574. Catalog free. 


DODGE’S INSTITUTE, - Valparaiso, Ind. 


HOMES 


named in each case. 
| Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





taught thoroughly. 





25 Photos of Homes costing 
from $1500 up sent on receipt 
of 3 dimes. No sketches. 
Houses actually built and cost 

BROOKS, 817 N. Broad 
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“French” 


Standard of Style, Solidity and 


amcng people of discrimination 


ou should come 
latest innovations and approved 
de signs in infinite variety 
zesthetic 
most successfully 
u wish preliminary preparation, it is our 
on request, our illustrated Spring 
his is planned with a view to rend- 
orders thoroughly satisfactory. 


French Carriage Company 


FERDINAND F, 


Designers, Builders, Distributors 


Carriages 


in to see our 


It will repay you, both in 
pleasure, for to both 
f and happily 


FRENCH 


Boston, Mass. 
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|THE PALILIAN FESTIVAL AT ROME 


(SEE PAGES 12 aNbD 13) 


LL HISTORY begins in. legend. So 
iA the record of the foundation of 
| Rome. On the 21st of April, 753 
| B.C.—a pity the hour and minute are not 
| named!—the twins Romulus and Remus, 
sprung from the Vestal Rhea Sylvia and 
| the god Mars, were suddenly set down on 
the banks of the Tiber, where they were 
propitiously found by a wolf. With the 


instinetive love for the human tribe peculiar 
to beasts of prey, the wolf—fortunately a 
female wolf—suckled the babies until their 
luck took a new turn, It came with their 
discovery by some herdsmen, whose flocks 
| were browsing the succulent pastures slop- 
ing down the Palatine Hill. Upon this hill 
the two brothers built the wall that was the 
| begmning of Rome. ‘To the glory of Pales, 
the goddess of the shepherds, therefore, was 
the city’s birth dedicated, and to this day 
have the citizens of eternal Rome held 
| Palilian festivals in celebration of that natal 
| event. 

This year the commemoration was revived 
with unusual circumstance and_ splendor. 
The people of modern Rome did their best 
—which was indeed the superlative of good 
—to bring ancient Rome to life again, to 
conjure the past back into the present. So, 
on the fourth day of May, a wonderful pro- 
cession moved up the green Palatine, to the 
ruins of the imperial abodes crowning the 
sacred hill, Thirteen hundred persons com- 
posed the beautiful show, which numbered: 

Stalwart legionaries in burnished cuirasses 
and dazzling helmets, bearing the eagles of 
Rome the invincible; stern lictors, high con- 
stables of the law, whose power to avenge 
shone from the ax-blade protruding out of 
the bundle of rods; Numidian horsemen, 
black as midnight, armed with spears eight 
feet long and their steeds bearing leopards’ 
skins for saddlecloths; tangle-haired Dacian 
foot soldiers, whose grim visages alone be- 
tokened havoe and fury—long-robed, metal- 
capped legs wound about with leather thongs, 
| bodies protected by immense round shields 

with strange devices; bare-headed patricians 
| and hooded senators in ample togas; hand- 
some youths with anointed locks bound by 
a broad ribbon or an ivy wreath; players of 
the straight, slender, clangorous tuba and 
the piping double flute; farcical grimacing 
| mimies; a chorus of singers; oily, half- 

naked African slaves; the consul, standing 
upright, with the air and insignia of author- 
| ity, in his low-fronted chariot; the gorgeously 
| eanopied litter of a great lady, carried on the 
shoulders of servingmen bought body and soul 
for silver sesterces in the market-place; drawn 
by six oxena festal car, the size of a small house, 











with silk curtains for walls, within which lux- 
uriously reclined the wives of eminent patri- 
in long, flowing white stolas; another 
ear, containing the beasts for the sacrifice; 
solemn, bearded priests; serene vestals, in 
sandals and white, purple-boidered robes. 

Such was the pageant that wound up to 
the summit of the most venerable of Rome’s 
seven hills and there disappeared into the 
Stadium. 

The thirteen hundred modern §representa- 
tives of ancieut Rome grouped themselves at 
the end -of the vast unroofed stone arena, 
where, beneath the gaze of ten thousand 
keen spectators, the sacrificial rites in honor 
of Pales were enacted. Simulated, let us 
rather say, since the innocent heifer and 
the harmless sheep—the brows of both ani- 
mals adorned with red roses—were not actu- 
ally slaughtered. The pretended victims were 
led to a smoking altar, about which the priests 
and the vestals were gathered. Here the slay- 
ing and disembowelling were mimicked, upon 
which, in presence of the Consul and the High- 
Priest, the haruspex (soothsayer) examined the 
(imaginary) entrails. After the augury had 
been delivered, three hundred pigeons were all 
at once released from cages. The manner of 
the birds’ flight was, according to sempiternal 


cians 


custom, to be translated into good or evil 
omens for the welfare of Rome. On this 
happy oceasion the pigeons were assumed 


to foretell happy things. Scarcely had the 
last of the swift birds dissolved in the blue 
above when the chorus burst into song, in- 
toning Horace’s ‘‘Carmen Szculare’’ (set to 
music by Cellini), to the accompaniment of 
sounding brasses. Upon the singing of the 
hymn followed athletic games. They con- 
sisted of exercises with spear and javelin, 
feats of running and jumping, hurling®the 
discus and displays in wrestling. The whole 
spectacle was watched by the grave, toga-clad 
senators from their curule chairs. 

The antiquaries and artists of Italy had vied 
with one another in designing the costumes 
worn, in some of which, however, anachiro- 
nisms were manifest. Ladies of fashion had 
come forward to lend their beauty and grace 
to the personifying of the patrician women 
and the vestal virgins. State, municipality 
aud private citizens had given generous as- 
sistance toward the suecess of the great fes- 
tival, To aid illusion, the procession to the 
Palatine and the ceremonies there were held, 


as they would have been centuries ago, under 
the eve of Apollo, the god of the sun. Thus, 
under the most beautiful of all skies did the 


people greatest iu all history for a few brief 
hours live again to the world, even to our- 
selves, the denizens of a new world. 





at it before he has made quite certain of keep- 
ing it. The picture is trapped and its release 
is a matter for great precaution, It is just 
as’ fleeting as the boy’s prize. 

As [ have pointed ont, all there is of picture- 
taking was completed when the shutter was 
closed on the lens and the camera went blind, 

So now we embark upon the mechanical act 

| of finding out how good we are at exposure-— 
lor how bad. Above all, be deliberate about it. 
| If yon use a lamp in the darkroom, light it the 
| 
| 
| 





very first thing and know that it is clean and 
in good order, With the door stitl open, ar 
range the trays and fill them wlile you can see 
that you are putting developer in the proper 
tray and still can read labels distinetly, Don’t 
guess at anything, Fill the “thypo’? box with 
fresh “Shypo’’—it’s so cheap that you can af- 


ford to throw it away, and throwing it away 


after one session is the best use you can put 
it to. In making the “hypo” solution, espe- 
cially in warm weather, use aectie acid, or 
alum, or both, as it hardens the negative and 
prevents it from curling or **frilling’’ at the 
edges. 

With the trays ready, close and lock the 
door, Now we'll see what sort of an animal 
we have caught in the trap, As you take the 
first plate from the holder, go over it lightly 

| with a camel’s-hair brush. Never be in too 


a hurry and Jeave this out, as a tiny 
dust may spoil the whole picture, 
if you haven't running water, 
for you may want to 


much of 
speck of 
Have at hand, 
a clean vessel of water, 
weaken the developer. A slow development 
is generally desirabie, provided it isn’t too 
| weak to bring out the detail, 

Rinsing the plate in clean water, slip it 
quickly into the developer, and keep the 
latter moving in slight waves by rocking, as 
instructed in all pamphlets that are given by 
manufacturers, Don’t make up your mind 
too quickly about weakening the developer. 

The stage when development should cease 
and the strength of the developer depend 


AMATEUR PHO 


TOGRAPrAY~vV 


By EDWARD A. ROTH 
HE new camerite, after he has taken his largely upon what sort of prints are to be 
| first picture, is a great deal like the made. — For printing-out paper, I prefer a 
small boy who has trapped his tirst medium thick negative; but for carbon prints, 
animal—anxious to see what it looks like. especially when made by artificial light, as 
And, like the same juvenile Nimrod, he ruus our *‘daddies’’ never dreamed we could do 
the same danger of losing it through sue- it, L rather lean to a thin negative, to be ob- 
cumbing to his intense desire to take a peep tained by stopping as soon as the detail is all 


well defined. The thicker negative is secured 
wtits right deusity by continuing in a not too 
strong solution, until the image is all nearly 
faded into a dull shadow and is very clearly 
visible on the back of the negative wheu held, 
not directly before the light, but slanting away 





from it, Beware of going too far and getting 
a foggy negative, That is why a strong 
developer is not safe whea handled by a 
novice, 


Iu portrait negatives, rivet your eyes to the 
face of the subject and don’t carry development 
so far as to blot all the half-lights out of it and 


get a white mask, sans nose, sans chin, sans 
eyes, saus everything, 
Of course, intensiliers and reducers may 


help save a badly developed negative, but, if 
the exposure has been properly made there 
will be no need of resorting to such aids. The 
development is simply bringing out a resuit al- 
ready obtained, not building up one. At any 
rate, either of the processes—intensifying or 
reducing—ean be used after the negative is 


fixed and washed. The emulsion has a keen 
faculty for retaining all it could eateh of the 
picture, even though you don’t get it alk out 
at the first try. 


Rinse the negative thoroughly before put 
ting it into the “hypo” bath to “*fix’’ it; and, 
after you become expert, you can help it a 
little by passing the gently over ‘t, 
cleansing it from possible particles that don’t 
belong there and which may harden into it. 
Never try this unless the negative is fully im- 
mersed in water or water is flowing freely 
over every part touched. Don’t be too anx- 
ious to take the negative out of the ‘hypo.’ 
Let it **cook”’ well and past the time when all 
the yellow has disappeared, 

Full washing in running water, with the 
negatives in a proper washing box, really 
hasteus them to the printing stage, for the 
complete elimination ‘of “hypo”? will) make 
them dry moic quickly after they are put 
upon the rack. 
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VARSITY REPRESENTATIVES OF THE SIX COMPETING COLLEGES AT POUGHKEEPSIE 


SPORTS OF THE-AMATEUR 


THE interest in the Poughkeepsie race was 
greatly enhanced this season by the fact that, 
so far as public form was concerned, there was 
no means of securing an accurate line on the 
* probable result of the contest. 

Cornell, in the judgment of those who follow the rowing 
on the river annually, had displayed the better form, but to 
offset this there was a good deal of confidence in the crews 
which O’Dea annually sends on from Wisconsin, and it was 
kuown that this year it would be a veteran crew. Besides, 
Ward’s English experience might have given him some more 


POUGHKEEP- 
SIE RACE 





Lou F. Scholes of the Don Rowing Club 


winning ideas. Then came in the complication of Hanlan’s 
already marked success in training eight-oared crews and the 
very good performances his men had shown on the Harlem. 
Finally, the dark horses, Georgetown and Syracuse, loomed 
up as greater possibilities thau ever before. 

With the very short time the crews are on the river at 
Poughkeepsie it is almost impossible for followers of the 
races to secure anything like the accurate line on the row- 
ing that is possible to those who go on the towpath at Hen- 
ley or who follow the practice of the varsity crews in the old 
country. The same-is true of New London, but there the 
greater possibility of practice gives a little more opportunity 
for the observer to figure on his favorites. Not only did this 
condition of affairs add to the popularity of the race, but it 
actually increased the attendance, because college men have 
a way of going to events of this kind where the winner is not 
definitely picked. In the first place, if his own crew stands a 
chance to win he wants to be on hand to see it done and to 
join in the celebration. Secondly, he is always stimulated by 
his desire to see a close contest. When, therefore, a crew of 
one university is picked as a certain winner many men belong- 
ing to the other university stay away because they do not care 
to see their crew defeated, and a still greater number stay away 
because, with the race a foregone conclusion, they do not con- 
sider it much sport to pay out money to sit on an observation 
train and see a procession. 


Lou F. Scholes of the Don Rowing Club, 


SCHOLES who tries for the Diamond Sculls, comes 
AFTER THE from an extremely athletic family and has 
DIAMOND been rowing some four or five years. Last 
SCULLS year he won the Intermediate Single Scull 


championship at Philadelphia, and later the 
Senior Doubles at Ottawa. On Memorial Day, it will be 


remembered, he deteated Titus of New York in the Senior 
Singles of the Harlem Regatta. Scholes is 22 years old, 5 
feet 113 inches tall and rows at 165 pounds. He is rowing 
in a 27-foot boat. 
The Argonaut crew which Toronto is send- 
ARGONAUT jing to Henley this year is an exceptionally 
CREW FOR _ powerful body of mature men and is rated 
HENLEY at from 15 to 20 seconds faster than the 
crew sent over in 1899, which was defeated 
by the London crew by a quarter of a length, London being 
afterward beaten by Leander a Jength. Their stroke, Wright, 
is a post-office employe, 37 years of age and weighing over 180 
pounds. Wright has been to Henley before. In 1894 he won 
a heat in the Diamond Sculls and in 1899 stroked the Argonaut 
eight. McKenzie, No. 7, also sat in the boat which rowed that 
year, 

McKenzie is in the Parliament Building, rows at No. 7, is 
27 years of age and weighs 167 pounds. Duggan, No. 6, is 
clerk in the Division Court, 26 years old, weighing 168 
pounds, Mason, at No. 5, is in the Home Savings and Loan 
Bank. He saw hard service in South Africa, is 27 years of 
age and weighs 160 pounds. Hamber of Winnipeg is in the 
Luminion Bank, 24 years old and weighs 168 pounds. Keut, 
No. 3, is in the insuranee business and of the same age and 
weight as Hamber. Parmenter, No. 2, is a barrister, 23 
years old, 160 pounds. Hardisty, bow, is interested in min- 
ing development, is 22 years old and weighs 165 pounds. 





The Woman’s Metropolitan Golf Associa- 


WOMEN’S tion held its annual meeting on the links of 

METROPOLI- the Essex County Country Club with 33 
TAN GOLF entries. Miss Elizabeth W. Goffe of the 
CHAMPION- Home Club took the gold medal score with 
SHIP two most consistent rounds of 43-43. Miss 


Hecker, the champion, came next with 91 

and Mrs, DeWitt Cochrane third with 95. 
On the first day of match play, however, Mrs. Manice, 
who had finished ninth in the qualifying round, disposed of 





Miss Hernandez 


Mrs. Manice 





















Syracuse 


EDITED BY 
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Miss Goffe decisively, while Mrs. Shippen put out Mrs 
Cochrane, and Miss Hecker, after a good plucky finish (for 
Mrs. Sanford played good golf going out), put out the Essex 
County member, 

3ut it was not until the second round of match play: that 
the really sensational golf of the tournament developed. 
And it appeared in the contest between Miss Hecker, the 
present champion, and Miss Underhill, the champion of 
1899. Miss Hecker won by 7 up and 6 to play, but it is 
little wonder that she did when one considers that she went 
out in 40, the sixth hole being approximated at 4, and from 











Argonaut Crew from Toronto 


golf, coming in 


the tenth hole on played practically perfect 


in 37, although not holing out on two holes, her ball lying 
dead to the hole, however. Mrs. Manice defeated Mrs 
Aogers by a single hole and Miss Hernandez put out Miss 


Ellis 2 up and 1 to go. Mrs. Shippen beat Miss Willis 4 up 
und 2 to play. 

Mrs: Manice and Miss Hernandez came through from the 
semi-finals, the former putting out Miss Hecker 4 up and 3 


to play, while Miss Hernandez disposed of Mrs, Sh ppen 2 up 
and 1 to play. In spite of the very good golf shown by Miss 
Hernandez at times during the tournament, it was practically 
a foregone conclusion that she would be defeated in the finals. 


Mrs. Manice has been playing for this victory since 1898, and 
although several times she has been very nearly good enoug) 








to win there has always come some upset between ler and the 
final victory. This seasoning has done her good and has made 
her a strong match player, All this she showed in the tinal 
contest with Miss Hernandez, for she gave her opponent no 
quarter from the start. She was getting off a long ball and 
still playing a safe, steady game. The result was the overthrow 
of Miss Hernandez by a score of 7 up and 6 to play. For the 
Consolation, Miss Kyle defeated Mrs. Morgan on the home 
green. The handicap prize went on the play-off to Mrs. 
Patterson, who secured a gross of 104 to Mrs. Rogers’ 100, 
but her handicap of 10 to Mrs, Rogers’ 4 netted her 94 to 
the latter’s 96. 
Several times in the history of the four-imil 
YALE- races there have been crews sent down to 
HARVARD New London and to Poughkeepsie which 
BOAT RACE were not physically adapted to row he the 
distance, When Mr. Lehman was over 
here, the first of his crews was one of that kind, and he 
felt before the dav of the contest at Poughkeepsie that there 


were men in his boat who could not last the race out Che 





A FULL ACCOUNT OF THE POUGHKEEPSIE RACE WILL BE PUBLISHED IN OUR NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 
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Harvard Varsity Eight in Rough Water 











rett 


es of 1906 and 1901 at New London forced liome upon 
therities. both at Cambridge and New Haven, the neces- 











Yale Four Making Good Time YALE vs. HARVARD 












of them spurt in the sense of raising the stroke until they get 
pretty close to the last half-mile. 

Now, viewed from this standpoint the question of strokes 
becomes simpler. The stroke that is smoothest, easiest and 


going to tell least on the men rowing it during the three miles 
and a half preceding the struggle for supremacy, or the final 


than the other this year as to result in no excitement and 
party wants to see a procession, if the two crews will stay 


should watch earefully the stroke of the crews, compare the 
smoothness of the beat and its rhythm, as well as note which 
hoat stops most between strokes; for, no matter how well the 
stroke is rowed, it is safe to say that there will be a percepti- 
ble checking in both boats. Then when the two crews get 
into the lane of boats for the finish, watch them spurt, 
and the crew that has had the easiest stroke will carry the 
spurt the longest. 

Judging the strokes on this basis both are exceptionally 
vood—in fact, better than the strokes of many crews that 
have rowed at New London, and that, too, of winning crews. 
So true is this that if the conditions turn out to be especially 
favorable, favoring wind and a good tide, and some high water 
in the streams above, it may be that the record will be broken. 
But ideal conditions at New London are rare, hence there is 


The Yale Crew in Their Respective Positions 


ing enough stamina in the boat to row the entire 
nder pressure, and as a result never were there 









powerful crews, ically, than those that will 
t the Cr id the Blue on June 26. In point of — very little safe judgment upon time rows. 
they : * apart, although Yale is rather the On the whole the Yale stroke is, at this writing, the smoother 
nd mort and hence has an advantage. It is true that a good deal of 





1 is that of stroke. Although it has this may come from the fact that they have been rowing with 
habit in the last few years for rowing critics to one man at stroke considerably longer than Harvard, and Har- 
vard may become adjusted during the final week to a greater 
smoothness and better following of the man who rows their 





the strokes are coming nearer and nearer to- 
reached the position of the 





we by no 
1 this re au man may be taken from — stroke oar. If not, then it should certainly go against Har- 
l tits taking him more than — yard. 





customed to the swing of the In spite of having to drill a set of compara- 























1e W he peculiarities of the crews from YALE WINS | tively new players and send them up against 
are more marked, and eertain pet hobbies of each PRINCETON one of the ablest veteran Organizations in 
mach are so worghipped by him and his following SERIES college baseball, Yale succeeded in winning 
t certain parts of the stroke unduly, an-t thus the Tsineeton series. It looked hopeless at 
ts way peculiar and characteristic. But there are — the outset, but Captain Guernsey and Leslie Johnston «ot 
s ‘ ly proved an effective together a group of men who would not fail them in a pinch, 
re rowing men |] learned some decided and, with the assistance of Carter, Keator, Case and Beal, 
weit | still believes in many traditions made a nine that could fight for their lives and never give 
Particularly is this true regarding spurting im up until the last man was out. Furthermore, the nine stuck 
close together, stood by the management and fought it out on 
: ¢ the race when each crew the line that was adopted at the outset of the season. It is a 
vs harder t isual and puts ina little more — pleasure to those who believe in quiet ball to see that a col- 
end of the struggle is fairly in sight the — lege nine ean come through a hard series without the neces- 
. ec or four points is not considered — sity of the objectionable professional coaching so common 
id generally exists largely in the imagina among college nines. With the winning of this series, Yale 
( the acecoun This raising of the stroke — lias added a third creditable success to her seasori, her nine 

aw crew is well within reach of home, having already won the Brown and Georgetown series. 
ea bieve ce int The tinal sprint The game was, like most critical college games, slow at times, 
= doa crew that ea » four miles in very then wildly exciting. Princeton went out into the lead with 
ui aten out in the last quarter-mile, just as three runs in the first inning. This was intensely depressing 
ix, by e superior sprinting quality of the oppo- to many of the partisans of Yale. Her coaches, too, were glad 
0 ¢ ~ will eover the four miles as rapidly as to see the inning over, for there was a feeling that there would 
id one will by no means wait for the other, or go be a bad quarter of an hour for Yale sometime and it was bet- 

















Gold Heels The Finish of the Race—Gold Heels Winning 


slowly, after the manner of bicyclists, but neither will either 


which produces the least shock is the kind of stroke that is 


spurt. It may be possible that one crew is so much better 
practically no race; but, setting that aside, because neither 


together as they have for the last two years the spectator 























Members of the Harvard Varsity Crew 


ter to have it come at the start than later in the game. There- 
after Yale settled down to the strongest kind of ball, finally, 
by careful batting, sacrifice hits and good base running, work- 
ing out two runs. Then, when the game had run along up to 
the seventh inning still 3 to 2 in Princeton's favor, Yale got 
together and pulled into the lead. Then followed a hair-rais- 
ing struggle between the two nines for the next three innings, 
which was tinally ended by Guernsey putting Meier out at first 
at the end of the ninth inning, clinching the score 5 to 4 in 
Yale’s favor. ; 

Some marvellous work was done by both sides. Steinwen- 
der’s catch of what was apparently a safe hit over second base, 
Barnwell’s remarkable holding a low-line hit at centre and 
Guernsey’s one-handed stop of an apparently safe hit be- 
tween short and third were marked features. But the Yale 
battery deserves the greatest credit for their work, Garvan, 
particularly, pitching a remarkably heady game and making 
every ball count. 

The Princeton-Harvard game seemed to 
PRINCETON call forth the disapproval of the weather 
7 authorities, for rain closed it at the seventh 
HARVARD inning. The game was one-sided, although 
0 not so much so as the seore, 7 to 0 in 
Prineeton’s favor, would indicate. For six 
innings it was close. Princeton, after shutting out Harvard 
in the first mning, had secured qne run chiefly through the 
poor play of the Harvard battery and Skillton’s error, and in 
the second inning added two more runs through two bases on 
balls followed by a safe hit for two bases by Greene. This 
made the score 3 to 0, Up to the seventh no more iuns were 
scored by either side, but here once more Harvard went to 
pieces, Clarkson giving Steinwender and Cosgrave bases on 
balls, which Meier, after Pearson had fouled out, had made 
good by, a base hit and later seored on Skillton’s error. 
Princeton ran up four runs before the game was called, and 
then had two men on bases and only two out. Harvard was 
able to hit safely but twice, while Princeton got five hits off 
Clarkson, WALTER CAMP. 
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THE SUBURBAN HANDICAP 


By WILFRED P. POND 


great and classic races, the Suburban 
Handicap of the Coney Island Jockey 
Club takes off its hat to none of them. 

It is a feature of metropolitan life beside 
which all other gatherings of sport, no matter 
what the type, pale and fade. It is the one 
race of the early summer season to which flock 
almost countle s thousands of the richest and 
most fashionable set, to mect on an equality 
and mingle shoulder to shoulder, on the lawns 
and in the ring, with every other element 
which is a part of our magnificent democracy. 

It has been written and rewritten, and yet 
the story is ever new, simply because it is 
never twice the same. This is what Willie 
Donoghue realized when he stood in the 
shadow of the club-house, watching, with a 
quiet smile, the magnificent finish of Gold 
Heels and Pentecost, doubtlessly recalling 
that long-ago day in 1884 when, after being 
practically left at the post, he rode General 
Monroe to victory in the very first Suburban 
Handicap ever run. It was indeed a happy 
thought on the part of the late and ever- 
lamented C. G. K. Lawrence when he founded 
what has since become the most popular 
racing event on the metropolitan circuit. 

It has always been a race of unique hap- 
penings, full of unforeseen conclusions, often 
won by some horse which, metaphorically, 
dropped from the skies, and seldom by any 
but a seasoned animal, and only once has a 
mare—the peerless Imp—carried her rider to 
victory. : 

With all the previous years remembered, 
bred in the bone of metropolitan horse lovers 
generation by generation, what wonder was it 
that this year the avant couriers of the crowd 
left New York before 10 a.M. to pre-empt the 
best seats in the grandstand, and that, by 
the time the ever-increasing crowd ceased 
coming, the veteran gateman, Kdward Canary, 
announced fifty-two thousand people had 
passed .the turnstiles, something unequalled 
m the history of any race held round the 
metropolis. 

At the track, the vast crowd blocked every 
staircase, flooded the ample lawns, paddocks 
and betting ring, finally overflowing—like a 
spring tide over the far-reaching saltings—into 
the infield, glad to find elbow roum and ready 
to forget the want of a seat. Handsomely 
gatbed women paraded up and down the 
crowded spaces, longing to sit, but with no 
chance to do so—simply kept going by the 

_ excitement. Men came down for recreation 
and pleasure, and emerged from the maelstrom 
of the ring looking as though they had been 
passed through a washing machine. 

Eleven magnificent thoroughbreds in line 
at the barrier! All the tumult of the betting 
market was over. Gold Heels was still favor- 
ite, as he had been all winter long in the 
advance books, with Pentecost second choice, 
and a wealth of money poured in on Advance 
Guard, Contend, Blues and Herbert. It was 
a race of many opinions and of much argu- 
ment—not -so much as to who should theor- 
etically win as to who should be ranked as 
the contender, 

A moment of suspense, the starter’s voice 
rang out, ‘‘Now,- all of you, come on, come 
on!’ The barrier rose like a flash and the 
slowest horse to start, Advance Guard, was, 
for a wonder, away in the lead. For a mo- 
ment only, then crowded back to last, while 
Contend passed Arden like a flash, and, fol- 
lowed by Gold Heels and Reina, set the pace 
up the backstretch. The followers of the 
hitherto lucky Featherstone stable howled 
with glee as Reina appeared in the first three, 
and hopes of a trilogy with the Metropolitan 
and Brooklyn ran high: 

Then Monograph, with nearly the same 
colors, came rushing along, and while the 
leaders rémained unchanged all up the long 
backstretch, the rearguard was chopping and 
changing like a kaleidoscope. Then, at the 
turn, Blues flashed up from seventh place, 
recklessly driven by Shaw, forced through 
between Contend and the rail, bumping 
Contend, sending him ‘‘up in the air,”’ and 
swerving against Pentecost, who was run- 
ning on the outside, while Blues went 
triumphantly past Gold Heels and assumed 
the lead, to a pwan of applause from the 
great Tammany crowd who had supported 
him to a man. 

This was really the beginning of the mighty 
roar of shouting and cheering that accompa- 
nied the horses from that point to the finish. 
Pentecost was quickly lifted together by his 
midget but very clever jockey, little Redfern, 
not much bigger than a bee’s knee. Contend 
fell back almost to last, and the stretch was 
entered with Blues ‘n f.ont, under punish- 
ment, Gold Heels second and Pentecost five 
lengths behind the leader. Shaw might whip 
and urge with hand and heel, but Blues was 
done; still gamely struggling for a wonder, 
but done to a turn, killed ky the hot pace. 
Gold Heels, running like a piece of machinery, 
so perfectly trained that he did not show the 
stress he was actually under, was drawing up 
slowly, until at last his nose went in front of 
the wabbling, staggering horse on the inner 


I ET OTHER countries boast of their 


rail, and Wonderly felt he had the great race 
in his hands. 

Before he could get overconfident, however, 
as once or twice has been the case with this 
boy, a quick, hard patter of hoofs told of 
Pentecost coming with almost irresistible 
speed from the rear, and, with his baby rider 
gripping his shoulders (his legs being too 
short to reach anything else) as in a vise, 
with a whip-hand mercilessly flailing flank 
and thigh, with every nerve and muscle 
straining to get up, lacking but another fifty 
pounds of bone and sinew to make him a won- 
derfully great horse, Pentecost rushed to 
Gold Heels’ girths, driving Wonderly to the 
whip, and so they passed the judges, Gold 
Heels first, Pentecost second and Blues 
third. A cyclonic whirlwind finish, a_hair- 
raiser that swayed and pricked the mighty 
fifty-two thousand almost to hysteria, which 
fell to a wonderful human sob of relief as 
the palpable result was grasped before the 
official numbers were hoisted. 

Then of the ‘‘ifs’’ and the ‘‘might have 


beens’! Of course, Pentecost was moving 
much the faster at the close, and was, as 
the race was run, apparently the better 


horse of the two—for Gold Heels had suf- 
fered no interference—still it was a mad 
struggle for Pentecost to get up, and only a 
masterly finish on the part of Wonderly to 
bring Gold Heels home a winner, with the 
slightest possible urging or expenditure of 
power. So ‘‘might have beens’’ must give 
way to the immutable fact as it stands— 
Gold Heels won, breaking al] records for the 
race over that course, covering the distance 
in 2.05 1-5, a mighty performance. 

Gold Heels lived up to his record as a great 
horse, slightly cobby, perhaps, but built on 
businesslike, thoroughbred lines, with the 
deep shoulders showing strength, and the 
massive, low-reaching quarters which give 
the driving power, producivg speed’ and en- 
duranee, <A true son of his dam, the famous 
Heel and Toe, resembling her very strongly, 
more so than his sire, The Bard, who had 
the smallest and most perfect foot ever seen 
on. the American turf. He won the great 
Weight for Age race at Morris Park last 
year, and was then picked by most close ob- 
servers as the winner of the coming. Sub- 
urban, and in every race he has shown him- 
self as a true and high-class handicap race- 
horse, 

Pentecost, a typical Hastings colt, sired by 
Mr. August Belmont’s great stallion, ran a 
phenomenal race, and, but for being a trifle 
shy on size—as horsemen term it—he might 
have won. 

Wonderly, the jockey who rode the win- 
ner, is a Western boy, contracted to the 
stable of J. B. Haggin, who has ridden 
many gvod races, but is at times rather 
flighty, not yet acclimated to metropolitan 
honors. He has a bright future before him. 

What the betting was no one knows, It 
was tempting broken bones and sudden 
death to enter the ring. Large sums were 
placed by commissioners, and it is estimated 
that upward of half a million dollars changed 
hands! The winner, Gold Heels, is owned by 
F. C. MeLewee & Co., who some years ago 
ran the famous Yorkville Belle and other 
horses, but retired from the turf for several 
seasons, to return last year. Pentecost is 
owned by John E, Madden, one of the most 
remarkably successful owner-trainer-breeder 
products the world has ever seen. 
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ANGOSTURA 


The Worlds Best Tonic 
Imported from Trinidad BWI. 


22 GOLD MEDALS 


1862 | LONDON 
} ‘BUFFALO _ 


1886 
190! 


LONDON 
| PHILADELPHIA 
| re E} VIENNA 


The Only Genuine 


Unrivalled appetizing tonic and 
stomach corrective, recommended 
by physicians. Lends the aromatic 
fragrance of the tropics to your 
liquor, and strengthens the jaded 
stomach. Beware of cheap domes- 
tic substitutes and imitations. The 
genuine is made only by Dr. J. G. B. 
Siegert & Sons. 


J. W. WUPPERMARN, Sole Agent 
NEW YORK CITY 


Luxurious Parlor, Sleeping, Dining, PARIS 4 
Observation-Cafe and Chair Cars 
compose its trains. 


It has its own rails between 

ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, | 

OMAHA, DES MOINES, TOLEDO | 

and BUFFALO | 

THE COOL NORTHERN ROUTE TO THE 
MOUNTAINS, LAKES AND SEA 


Apply to nearest ticket agent for rates 
and information, or write to 
c. S. CRANE 
Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















‘ AND 95 CENTS buys this 
1g t OllarsS Hich Grade, High Arm, 
20-Year GUARANTEED 
Five-Drawer, Solid Polished, Antique Oak, Drep Head 
Cabinet Sewing Machine, the equal of sewing machines 
that cost TWICE THE MONEY elsewhere. 
0 4 for our 5-Drawer, DROP 1] 95 FOR THE BEAUTIFUL 
¢ HEAD Cabinet Celebrated . MARQUETRY DECURAT- 
NEW QUEEN Sewing Machine. ED FKDGEMERE SEWING MACHINE. 
$12 85 for the standard ball bearing $15 20 for the HIGHEST GRADE 
ro BURDICK Sewing Machine. | + Sewing Machine Made. 
OUR MINNESOTA, the equal of regular $50.00 and $60.00 agents’ machines. 
These and many other high grade machines, beautifully illustrated and fully 
described, the parts, mechanism and special features in our big, new free 
Sewing Machine Catalogue. You must write for it. We can 


surely SAVE YOU $10.00 to $20.00 on any kind of a machine. 
m any Sewing Machine Ordered. For 


’ ° 01 
Three Months Free Trial Free Sewing Machine Catalogue, the 
most wonderful price offerings ever made, our liberal terms, pay after 
received offer and THREE MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL PLAN, 
cut this ad out ard mail to SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, Ill. 









































(COLORADO) 


$25 ROUND TRIP 


First-class Round-Trip Tickets from Chicago to Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Pueblo on sale June 22 to 24, July 1 
to 13, August 1 to 14, August 23 and 24 and August 30 to 
September 10, and only $31.50 on other dates. All tickets 
good to return until October 31. Correspondingly low 
rates from other poirts; favorable stop-over arrange- 
Only one night en route Chicago to Denver by 
The best of everything. 


ments. 
the “Colorado Special.” 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA 











cies & North-Western and Union Pacific neem) 








FOOD 


SUMMER FROLIC 


Get Ready Now. 





tive the brain and body food during the 
summer that does not overtax the stomach 
and heat the body. 





Grape-Nuts is a crisp, dainty and delicious 
Frey selected parts of the grain treated by 
| heat, moisture and time to slowly and _ per- 
| fectly develop the diastase from the grain 
and transform the starch into grape sugar 
in the most perfect manner; the small par- 
ticles of phosphate of potash found in cer- 
tain parts of the cereals are retained and 
these elements vitalize and nourish the body, 
brain and nerve centers. 

In its predigested form, it furnishes the 
necessary strength and energy in an easy 
way for the system to absorb without un- 
due exertion and removes the general feel- 
ing of heaviness usual to hot weather. 

Grape-Nuts and cream, a little fruit and 
possibly an egg or two cooked to suit the 
taste, is an ideal breakfast and will fully 
sustain the body until the noonday meal. 
Delicious desserts for luncheon and supper 
can be quickly made and have a flavor all 
their own from the peculiar, mild but satis- 
fying sweet of the grape sugar. 

Grape-Nuts will save the heat of cooking 
and the exertion of preparing food; will make 
you feel internally ten degrees cooler and fit 
you for the summer’s heat so that you may 
enjoy the full pleasures of th» season, 

















The 
Berkeley 
Hotel 


EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Berkeley and Boylston Streets 


BOSTON 


MODERN IN EVERY DETAIL 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK 











Central 





Michigan 
“The Niagara Falls Route” 
VACATION RATES to and 
Z via NIAGARA FALLS 


To the Thousand Islands, the St. Lawrence 








FINEST BEACH AND BATHING 
NEW YORK CITY 


Long Beach, L. i. 


Less than One Hour from N. Y. City 


LONG BEACH HOTEL 


THE INN AND COTTAGES NOW OPEN 


River, the Adirondacks, the Berkshire Hills, 
the White Mountains, New England Sea Coast, 
Mackinac Island and other Northern Michigan 
Resorts, etc., during the summer season. 

Send 3 cents postage for SUMMER TOURS to 
O. W. RUGGLES, G. P. & T. Agt., CHICAGO. 





A $400.00 Launch for $25.00. A $50.00 Row 





A. E. DICK, Proprietor, also Proprietor of 

Boat for $5.00. This is entire cost of boat by the HOTEL GRENOBLE ; 

Brooks system. Send address for particulars. 56th STREET AND 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 
BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO., BAY CITY, MICH. 




















Pennsylvania Railroad 


LOW-RATE 
Personally -Conducted 


TOURS to the PACIFIC COAST 


SPECIAL PULLMAN TRAINS OVER ENTIRE ROUTE 


































August 2 to September 4 





August 2 to August 3l 







Visiting DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS, SALT LAKE Visiting DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS, SALT LAKE 
CITY, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, CITY, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, 
PORTLAND, GLACIER, BANFF, AND : PORTLAND, AND 





The Canadian Rockies The Yellowstone Park 


ROUND-TRIP RATE ROUND-TRIP RATE 
From any point on the Pennsylvania Railroad east of From any point on the Pennsylvania Railroad east of 
Pittsburg (all expenses) Pittsburg (all expenses) 


$200 $250 


Two Persons in one berth, $180 Each Two Persons in one berth, $230 Each 






































For further information apply to TOURIST AGENT, 1196. Broadway, New York, or address GEO. W. BOYD, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. R. WOOD 


General Pass. Agent 











J. B. HUTCHINSON 


General Manager 












5 Cents a Week 


One dollar monthly, Can you spare it? We have been instructed to’ sell 
one-half the lots belonging to a well-known estate in the heart of an incorporated 
village a few miles from New York City, 34 minutes by trains, commutation 
eleven cents, including ferriage, at the low and attractive price of $0 per lot, 
or two cents per square foot, in order to close them out.. These lots are beau- 
tifully situated, close to depot, on opened streets, surrounded’ by dwellings, 
churches and schools, and as fine a body of land as the sun ever shone upon. 
The title is perfect and guaranteed by Title Guarantee Company. | 


THIS OFFER IS FOR THE 
MONTH OF JULY ONLY 


If you want to invest in land near New York City, which is growing faster 
than any city in the world and evidently will, in a few years, be the largest city 
on the face of the earth, reaching out over a radius of twenty-five miles and 
absorbing all its present suburbs, of which Cresskill Park is one. 


H t d ‘Si ht to Thousands! . ; 
Menta oy tae tg waa ae YOU SHOULD REMIT AT ONCE 


It will interest you—who are 
that Dr. Oren Oneal, the Kite aol ‘ eT ash aaee the sight ‘of many chonsande of saeate 


afflicted with every form dis ase by 
Such installment or payment in full as you desire 


The Oneal Dissol | ent Method to make and we will select the best unsold lots 
and that in all the twenty years of his practice he has never injured the eye of a ane 

= Seah . a — re Bae -yay ‘an; eink get ebie-ry ria hore Ts. Se » ag on the map and send you a certificate by return 
G ae Lids, Optic Nerve Diseases—ALL CAUSES OF BLIND- . 

NES nt mail 


i every case has been cured 


Without Usin the Knife ‘ ? ‘ 
estpauc. Siyavarthereemay- Aa On August Ist the price will be increased 


or in any way causing pain or Injury. 
< which Dr, Oneal has devoted his life to ) pe Wiociing enn tea be exttinnted oy its eautta, 


hict 
10 case where any sight remained in the eye, and it was given a fair trial, m as it failed to 
sight. It is so mild and its ingredients so harmless a child can safely use it, yet its 75 l d 1 00 S b 1 
0 y is truly marvel ah and its efficacy is being demonstrated daily in ail forms of eye to per ot an to eptem er St 
dis Its strongest indorsement is that it positively cannot injure. You can be 
are “Y at home es small expense. . : : ‘ 
These People Were Cured. Write Them The lots are worth to-day two to four times the price asked, but the esti- 
Wm, Cronoble, MeConnell, IL. cured five years ago of blindness from Cataracts; can sep to mate is made that selling one-half the lots will more than quadruple the value of 
ad thout glasses today. Mrs . 8. C. Willard, Libe' chill Ill., blind twenty years from * eyes ph ats nee 
F Mvlpesa 2 a an thr da fine needle; has been cured two years. re ae ohn pe — 08 sess ype gee of seg a agg tees Cs some , 
an old sc slic r who was blind tre ym Cataracts and can now see tc read without glasses. rs. ‘ n than others, so that rst a icants wi nl 
- D. Isherwood, Blissfield, Mich., Ira Merchant, Bloomington, Ill, W. L. Weber, Siegel, eee aaa ean , ppiica ave advantage of 
te -ve., Evanston, Mrs. Catherine first choice. If you want a home or have money to invest, now is your oppor- 


sph Chicago, Mrs. E. ae Warren, 806 a — 3 < ; fae Gas : 
gel St., Chi o;: all were restored to sight from blindness caused by Cataracts, 

ane It don’t cost much to make the start, and we pledge our word that 

this offer is genuine’ and well worth investigation. Call or write for descriptive 


compltoated on Granulated Lids and Atrophy of the Optic Nerves. tunity. 
A new method, without knife or pain, which has been effectual in over 5,000 cases. Samuel circular. Address 









































Cross-Eyes Straightened 
Plummer, Marietta, Ohio, Miss Mary Gary, 6809 ee »p * ( ee Tillman, 
( re erce ¢ <: R ce) ti 
_— phon ne oes a ‘ook on exe diseases, Dr. Oneal’s H Te H & O Cc K LA N D I M P R OV E M E NT © O. 


advice and many testimonials FI Write to-day. 
OREN ONEAL, M. D.. SUITE 219, 52 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 244 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK 
































(Please mention where you saw this advertised) , 



































